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“NOW "NEATH THE SILVERY MOON.” February brings the first 
breath of spring to southern Italy. Normally, guitars would strum 
here in San Pietro. Now, there is only ruin and smell of death. 
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HERE are helpful meat-keeping facts 
based on Frigidaire’s 25 years’ experi- 
ence in the food-keeping field, checked 
and verified by other eminent author- 
ities. Keep them handy! 


54 Suggestions for Leftovers 





Meat Pie 


Sliced 










Soup 











Stuffed Pepper 





Stew 


Chili 





Croquettes 
Creamed 


Meat Loaf 





Salads 


General Rules of Meat-keeping 
Remove meat from market paper. 
Don’t wash or wipe with a damp cloth. 
Don’t cut or chop until just before us- 
ing. If your refrigerator has a covered 
meat compartment, meat can be stored 
without wrapping. Otherwise, wrap 
lightly in waxed paper, leave ends open 
for free air circulation, and store in 
defrosting tray or as near freezing 
unit as possible. 


How to Freeze Meats 


Wrap piece or individual portions in 
waxed paper. Place in ice tray on bot- 
tom shelf of freezer; turn control to 
fastest freezing point. After freezing, 
reset control to a colder than normal 
position. Never refreeze meat after 
thawing. Frozen meat may be thawed 
before cooking or cooked directly 
from the frozen state, but if so, more 
time must be allowed for cooking. 


Free! Get WARTIME SUGGESTIONS 
from your Frigidaire Dealer 


36 pages of helpful ideas like 
those on this page. Look for 
dealer’s Frigidaire store sign, 
or find name in classified di- 
rectory under REFRIGERATORS. 
Or write Frigidaire, 429 Taylor 
Street, Dayton 1, Ohio. 





Frigidaire repeats its 


wartime suggestions on 


HOW TO KEEP MEAT 





STEAKS, CHOPS AND ROASTS may be kept up to 
three days in meat tray or loosely wrapped just 





below freezer. If they are to be stored for later 
use, wrap and freeze. See how on this page. 





FROZEN MEATS will keep for long periods in the 
freezing unit. After thawing, frozen meat should 
be cooked as soon as possible. Caution: Never 
refreeze meat after it has thawed. 
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POULTRY, unlike meat, should be cleaned and 
washed before refrigeration. Whole birds keep 
better than disjointed birds. Cut up birds just 
before using. Freeze chicken like meats. 


For Ercellence 


in War Production 


Peacetime builders of 


HOME FREEZERS 


(jx FRIGIDAIRE 


Division of 
GENERAL MOTORS 


ELECTRIC REFRIGERATORS « RANGES » WATER HEATERS 









LEFTOVER COOKED MEATS should be stored in a 
tightly covered dish or bowl to prevent drying. 
Generally, leftover cooked meat should not be cut 
or ground until just before using. 
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GROUND MEAT should be cooked within 24 hours 
or frozen immediately if to be used later. For 
convenience, separate ground meats into individ- 


ual portions before freezing. 
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FISH should be cooked within 24 hours after pur- 
chase. If it is to be kept longer, freeze it immedi- 
ately. To freeze fish and meats at home, follow 
directions given in the first column at left. 


Food Fights for Freedom! 
Store foods properly as soon 
as you get them home. Prepare 
foods carefully. Cook and serve 
no more than is needed. Use 
all of your leftovers. Throw 
nothing away! 


COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATION + AIR CONDITIONERS 
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Onder The Dome 





BRITISH PRESS has stopped guessing about the time and place of the "second 
front." One commentator says "the curtain is being lowered." Or is 
the curtain going up, with the lights out? The Ides—of-—March cooked 
a dictator's goose once before. It was during March, too, that 
Napoleon began to pack for the trip to Elba. 


FEAR OF DROUGHT is widespread in the corn belt. McLean Co., Ill. has had 5.71 
inches of rain since August, compared to 50-year average of 13.29 
inches. Home owners around Chicago were watering yard shrubs in early 
February. 


SCANDAL IN MEAT is brewing. And so is a Federal investigation. 


CIVILIAN SHORTAGES this year and next will be due more to lack of processing 
and transportation facilities than actual shortage of raw materials. 
Truck and rail situation is really bad. You can help the war effort 
by walking a lot more and riding a lot less. 


WOOL CLOTHING, which contracts like an accordion after each dry-cleaning these 
days, will be of even poorer quality next fall. At the same time, 
U.S. wool growers are worried by the huge stockpiles of raw domestic 
and foreign wool in government hands. All very cockeyed ... even 
if muddles are to be expected in wartime. 


ALL—PIGSKIN SHOES have been tested by the U.S. Bureau of Standards for OPA and 
WPB. Reports indicate that pigskin, when processed by a new method 
and waxed, will wear almost as long as cowhide. Sponsors of the idea 
say that even skin from smoked bacon sides and ham—backs can be used 
as a form of cheap leather. 


FREEDOM OF SPEECH has its humorous moments. President Bollinger of Farmers’ 
Union Live Stock Commission Co. devoted the last ten minutes of his 
annual report, two months ago, to a belligerent warning against those 
horrid "subsidized" magazines who daren't tell the truth because they 
accept national advertising. Yet the February 1 issue of Tide Maga— 
zine contains, on p. 40, a two column, four inch advertisement paid 
for by National Union Farmer, "Official publication of the National 
Farmers' Union," announcing that it is willing to accept "national 
advertising" at a rate of $17.65 per column inch. .. . Ho Hum. 


CLAUDE WICKARD, the U.S. Secretary of Agriculture, learned that Grover Hill had 
been appointed Under-Secretary of Agriculture only when newspapermen 
told him about it. Food Administrator Marvin Jones had arranged at 
the White House for Hill's boost. Hill is a Texan. This is election 
year. 


AUSTRALIA is busily studying post-war economies. Indications are that the 
country will seek to double its population in order to step up foreign 
trade. Lots of Americans may settle there. 


TARIFF REDUCTIONS between U.S.A. and Canada are under discussion. Stated ob- 
jectives are "a progressive elimination of trade restrictions, with a 
minimum of dislocation on either side of the border." 


FIVE FARM IMPLEMENTS have been freed from government control of distribution. 
War Foods Administration announces that distribution of moldboard 
plows, one-way disc plows or tillers, cultivators, stationary thresh- 
ers and stationary pea and bean threshers has been handed back to the 
manufacturers. Other lines of farm equipment probably will be added but 
so far have not been designated. 
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The wwo big things to look for 


in the new tires you buy 


The dealer service backing up 
these tires is that supplied every- 
where by Goodyear dealers, the 
largest and best-trained tire serv- 
ice organization in the world. 


rae rubber tires for 
civilian use are a new thing in 
America, and the hope is to build 
30,000,000 of them in 1944. 


But however new they are, or 
whether that ambitious hope is 
realized, does not change it that 
two main factors determine the 
value and satisfaction you get for 
your money, as they always have. 


The first big thing to look for 
on the synthetic tire you choose 
is the name of its maker — that 
remains the best index to 









NO OTHER SYNTHETIC 
RUBBER TIRE OFFERS YOU 
THESE ADVANTAGES 






1—Twenty years’ experience in pro- 
ducing and manufacturing synthetic 
rubber 


2—Tough, sturdy carcass of Supertwist 
cord, built to prewar quality 


3— Tested non-skid safety from time- 
proved Goodyear tread design 






4— Maximum wear from scientific Good- 
year design that keeps tread under com- 
pression 


5— Greater “know-how” evidenced by 
Goodyear’s record in building more than 
350,000,000 pneumatic tires — millions 
more than any other manufacturer 





Supertwist—T.M. The Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company 






goodness that you will find. 


The second thing to look for, is 
that the tire is backed up by con- 
venient and competent dealer 
service — with synthetic tires that 
remains as important to full per- 
formance as ever, if not more so. 


The name borne by the tires illus- 
trated here bespeaks that stand- 
ard of value which has made it 
true for 28 years that “more peo- 
ple ride on Goodyear tires than 
on any other kind.” 
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Our authority and experience in 
handling synthetic rubber ranges 
all the way from the granting of 
our first synthetic patents in 1927, 
to our work in successfully build- 
ing for the Army the first tires 
wholly made from synthetic rub- 
ber produced in the new govern- 
ment plants. 


But even these assurances pale as 
against the reliance to be had in 
Goodyear, the Greatest Name in 
Rubber, and the service per- 
formed by our dealers to make 
sure you get out of our tires all 
the usefulness we build into them. 


Listen to Goodyear's “HOOK ‘N’ LADDER FOLLIES“ 
NBC SATURDAY MORNINGS 


See your local paper for time and station 


* LET'S ALL BACK THE ATTACK — WITH WAR BONDS * 
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Another reason for choosing Goodyears 


Next to quality, competent service counts 
most in getting full performance from tires. 
Goodyear dealers comprise the largest, 
most efficient, veteran tire service group 


in the world. 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 
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What Now Little Business? 


HE next few months, as the United 

Nations continue to roll on to victory, 
will be marked by feverish activity on the 
post-war planning fronts. All hands will 
be in there tossing their ideas around. 
Broadly, the main tussle for the steering 
wheel will be between the let-the-Govern- 
ment-do-it forces and private enterprise. 

On the side of Government, Congress 
now has a back-log of legislative propo- 
sals for aids to business after the war— 
particularly small-business. These are be- 
ing considered principally by special small- 
business committees of the Senate and 
House, and by standing committees such 
as those dealing with taxation, military 
and naval affairs, banking and currency, 
and agriculture. The proposals are de- 
signed to soften the shocks of war con- 
tract terminations and to help business 
reconvert. Emphasis is on aid to small- 
business because small-business as a whole 
has lost ground to big business under war 
production. 

Sound plans for disposal of surplus war 
goods and materials and loans to tide 
wobbly concerns over the critical period 
at the war’s end are specific aims of the 
outstanding legislative proposals. In most 
cases, provision would be made for the 
Government to carry the ball. 

Private business, of course, would like 
to take the play away from the Govern- 
ment. Predominant in its strategy are 
plans for post-war credits to business con- 
cerns through a huge corporation financed 
entirely by the private banks of the coun- 
try. A study of the needs of business and 
possible steps that might be taken to meet 
those needs was undertaken by the Ameri- 
can Bankers’ Association six months ago, 
according to Dr. Harold Stonier, consult- 
ing economist of that organization. 

“While a definite program has not yet 
been evolved as a result of this study, the 
feasibility of such a corporation is being 
considered,” Dr. Stonier admits. 

A corporation of the type ABA is think- 
ing about would be capitalized at $s500,- 
000,000, mainly to make post-war risk 
capital available to small business. Par- 
ticipation by banks would involve rela- 
tively small hazard as diversification of 
loans could be expected to hold total losses 
to a minimum. On the other hand, such a 
corporation could take risks in making 
loans which an individual bank would be 
hard put to justify. 

Presumably, loans made by a corpora- 
tion of this kind would be featured by 


low interest rates, favorable retirement 
arrangements, and management and mar- 
ket counsel ordinarily out of the reach of 
the Nation’s small-business. 

This type of post-war aid would step 
into the breach for a vast number of small 
concerns that are certain to have hard 
sledding. Many, of course, will have a dis- 
taste for loans from Federal agencies that 
tend to keep them under the thumb of 
Government. To these small businesses 
the Nation must look for the great bulk of 
jobs to keep the wheels turning without a 
breakdown after hostilities end. 
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Armstrong Roberts 


STORE, SHOP, and factory owners like this 


businessman wonder what's in the future. 


The National Small Business Men’s As- 
sociation, of Chicago, reports that in 1939, 
according to Census figures, 98% of the 
Nation’s manufacturing plants had less 
than 500 employes, but provided 65% of 
the total number of jobs. This is proof, 
the Association believes, that the coun- 
try’s principal reliance for employment 
after the war is in the smaller concerns. 

And if a strong, small business is to 
survive, spokesmen say, it is necessary 


that it be given a helping hand to com- 
pete for materials, labor, and—more im- 
portant—markets—with big business. The 
latter, with vast resources, engineers, and 
research at its disposal, already is plan- 
ning for peace time production. But small- 
business hasn’t the means to do this. 

On the Congressional front, activity in 
behalf of small-business continues to cen 
ter in the Senate Small Business Commit 
tee, headed by Senator James E. Murray, 
of Montana, and the Select Committee on 
Small Business, of the House, of which 
Rep. Patman, of Texas, is chairman. 

Senator Murray recently has been con- 
centrating his energy on a general bill cov- 
ering termination of war contracts. Fur- 
ther measures to provide specific aid are 
in prospect when this measure has been 
taken up by the Senate Military Affairs 
Committee. One of these, sponsored by 
Senator Tom Stewart, of Tennessee. 
chairman of a sub-committee in the Small 
Business Committee, would greatly in- 
crease the operating funds of the Smaller 
War Plants Corporation, a Government 
agency under the chairmanship of Maury 
Maverick, for Government-guaranteed 
loans to small concerns. The SWPC is 
now capitalized at $150,000,000. Senator 
Stewart has in mind an increase to $500.- 
000,000 or more. 

Representative Patman, through his 
committee, has been interested, among 
other things, in orderly disposal of the 
Government’s vast surplus war stocks. 
He has a bill on this subject, designed to 
erase confusion and waste by providing 
for sale of all surplus goods and materials 
through RFC at uniform prices and 
through regular trade channels. He also 
has under wraps another idea for the “aid 
and encouragement of private venture,” 
to use the services of private banks. 

Both sides, in the race to get there first 
with the most aid to small business, appar- 
ently are spurred on by reports such as 
that which came out of Baltimore re- 
cently. An official there reported that 
nearly 10% of the city’s small business 
and commercial enterprises have quit in 
the last two years. This report, based on 
a check of operating licenses purchased, 
showed a decrease in all principal classes 
of business concerns. While causes were 
not shown, Government and private busi- 
ness leaders alike fear the possibility that 
this trend might be greatly accelerated 
after the war and are genuinely concerned 
with finding the best means of scotching it 














Soil Conservation Service is one Wash- 
ington agency that has its feet on the 
ground. Rooted right in the ground, in 
fact. It likes to lean against a fence post 
at the end of the row and talk over prac- 
tical methods of saving the topsoil; or 
reach down and sift a handful of dirt 
while figuring ways to increase yields. It’s 
doing a good, down-to-earth job. 

That’s why we were mildly surprised to 
run across a whimsical bit of exposition 
from the usually matter-of-fact outfit. 

We have it from Earl Corwin, of the 
SCS information staff, that they recently 
received a letter from “Mrs. Fannie 
Mulch” of “27 Stubble Terrace, Arroyo, 
Md.,” asking what makes soil conserva- 
tionists act the way they do. Her hus- 
band is one of them, she said, and he has 
a mania for accumulating junk. 

Mr. Corwin says SCS replied to “Mrs. 
Mulch” as follows: 

“Tt’s a matter of habit, Mrs. Mulch. 
The only things a soil conservationist 
hasn’t been able to make use of are old 
street car transfers and used razor blades. 
Most everything else he uses to protect 
or build up the soil—from trash to porch 
vines. 

“Take trash, Mrs. Mulch. In farming, 
that would be crop left-overs, straw, 
stalks, weeds, and other residue. The con- 
servationists don’t burn it. They save it 
all, maybe adding excelsior from mail- 
order packages and whatever else is 
around. They strew it all over the surface 
of the ground to protect the topsoil and 
keep soil moisture from evaporating. 
Trash makes strange ‘bed fellows’ but it 
helps production. 

“Or take leaves. Most people would 
think they were Showing the proper com- 
munity spirit by raking leaves up and 
burning them every fall. Not the soil con- 
servationist. He saves them. In the course 
of a year they will have rotted into highly 
desirable form for revitalizing ailing soil 
and preventing erosion on sloping areas. 

“Until the soil conservationist came 
along, a plant called kudzu flourished in 
ornamental splendor. It was used as a 
porch vine, as a shade plant around build- 
ings, and was often seen spiraling around 
telephone poles. The conservationist took 
it out of the luxury class and put it to 
work—to stop soil erosion and store wa- 
ter and nitrogen in the soil. The plant 
whose name sounded like a sneeze within 
a few years converted thousands of eroded 
acres into productive land. Soil conserva- 
tionists now call it a miracle crop. 

“One of the boys in the SCS Informa- 
tion Division, Bill Pryor, is experimenting 
with a kudzu soup, a sort of green borscht 
which you would imagine tastes like al- 
falfa. It does, Mrs. Mulch.” 

There was more advice to “Mrs. 
Mulch” about not interfering with her 
husband’s yen for collecting rubbish, be- 
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cause it takes Nature centuries to build 
one inch of topsoil—but it was kudzu soup 
that stopped us. We dashed right over to 
see Bill Pryor about it. 

Pryor, we discovered, is a top writer 
for SCS, who likes to putter around in his 
wife’s kitchen out in Falls Church, Va., 
trying out strange dishes. When he found 
that kudzu, the miracle plant, was 15 to 
1g percent protein—only a little below 
beefsteak—he got busy. To a pulp from 
kudzu leaves and stems he added milk, 
grated onion, chopped bacon, and celery 
salt. Dr. Hugh Bennett, SCS chief and 
the Nation’s No. 1 soil scientist, sampled 
this queer brew. ““Mmm—has an ‘alfalfy’ 
tang, hasn’t it?’’ was his comment. 

The first taste puckers ’em up a little, 
Pryor says; but after the second or third 
taste they usually agree it’s “not bad.” 
The real test will be at a party he’s plan- 
ning. Cream of kudzu will be the featured 
item of the menu. 


* * * 


While alfalfa-flavored “kudzoup” may 
be in the experimental stage, Soil Con- 
servation Service officials are not speaking 
lightly when they extol the plant it’s made 
from. Soil-building leguminous kudzu, a 
large-leafed vine considered a weed in its 
native Japan, is a dream come true for 
stopping erosion in gullied fields and for 
providing Axis-fighting protein foods. In 
a decade it has advanced from the lan- 
guorous job of porch shading to full time 
work in stepping up the production of 
meat, poultry, and dairy products in the 
Southeastern states. Some 400,000 acres 


George Pace 


WILLIAM PRYOR — Puttfering with Kudzoup. 
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have been planted to the vine in that re- 
gion. 

“Discovered” primarily because of its 
soil-building qualities, kudzu’s sky-rocket- 
ing popularity is due in part to its versa- 
tility as a livestock feed. It can be used 
as a pasture or for hay, or it can be ground 
into kudzu meal. It contains 15 percent 
protein—sometimes more—and 20 milli- 
grams of carotene per pound. 

Agricultural authorities give kudzu a 
large share of credit for supplying the 
Southeast with an economical, practical 
means of diversifying its farming as well 
as preventing erosion and stopping the 
leaching and loss that has become a serious 
problem throughout that area. 


* * * 


Roy F. Hendrickson, who bought mil- 
lions of cases of eggs and millions of 
chickens as Director of Food Distribu- 
tion for WFA, made sure of these prod- 
ucts for his own table by starting a home 
poultry flock under his back porch right 
in the heart of Washington. He’s top 
deputy for the United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration now, 
with a food job that covers the world, 
and the home poultry stay. put. 


* * * 


Mrs. Nellie Tayloe Ross, Director of 
the Mint, took a train for Philadelphia 
one day last week, shepherding an annual 
pilgrimage of the Assay Commission to 
Uncle Sam’s coin works to go through the 
rigmarole of weighing and testing our 
small change. 

It’s a throwback to the very first year 
of the mint’s history in 1792, when test- 
ing the coins and keeping a sharp eye 
on their weight was pretty serious busi- 
ness. With its modern automatic ma- 
chinery, the mint now stamps out billions 
of coins with only the most minute devia- 
tions from absolute accuracy, but the 
“trial of the coins” persists—as provided 
by the original statute—and Mrs, Ross 
believes the old practice has considerable 
“psychological value.” It gives publicity 
once a year to the fact that public-spirited 
citizens along with the mint officials are 
making a check to see that everything is 
just-so with the Nation’s jingle pieces. 

The commission this year included 11 
members appointed by President Roose- 
velt, and three ex-officio members: Fed- 
eral Judge William H. Kirkpatrick, of 
Philadelphia; Preston Delano, Comptroller 
of the Currency; and Joseph Buford, as- 
sayer, United States Assay Office, New 
York City. They spent two days in the 
big Philadelphia mint, poking about the 
premises and peeking into the “pyx” box. 
The “pyx” is a receptacle into which ran- 
dom specimens of all batches of coins 
turned out by the Philadelphia, Denver 
and San Francisco mints are thrown. 
From these the Commission selected a few 
coins to weigh and test for fineness. Last 
year’s Commission weighed 218 coins and 
found an average deviation of only 0.034 
grain. Legal tolerance is 1.5 grains. Never 
in 152 years has the Assay Commission 
found anything wrong. 
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Washington’s taxicab drivers continue 
their fabulous way. For instance, there 
was the one with a hill-billy accent who 
cut into our casual conversation with a 
friend about the Good Neighbor program 
with an effusive endorsement of Cordell 
Hull and his policies. It was such a warm 
tribute, we asked him if he knew the Sec- 
retary of State. 
“Ought to,” he “He’s 


replied. my 


grandmother’s uncle.” 
We were in no better position to ques- 
tion this relationship than we were the 





story of another who said he had carried 
the vice-president of a big distilling cor- 
poration as his passenger. The executive 
was bemoaning the fact that he couldn’t 
buy any shotgun shells for a contemplated 
duck shooting trip. The driver remem- 
bered he had a couple of boxes of shells 
knocking about at home. You guessed it— 
he swapped the two boxes of shells for 
two cases of liquor. 

We were particularly intrigued by the 
sign in one hack: “Government Workers 
Please Keep Feet on Floor.” The driver, 
we found, was a cynic. 

“These bureaucrats are so used to rear- 
ing back in a swivel chair with their feet 
on the desk, they automatically cock them 
on the back of the seat. I don’t care what 
they do during the day, but I don’t want 
their feet in my face when I’m driving 
"em home.” 


* * 


Rep. William P. Lambertson, of Fair- 
view, Kansas, preserves his dry humor 
for posterity in his column, “The Cioak- 
room,” which he contributes to the Con- 
gressional Record ever so often. Recent- 
ly he reported, mournfully, the passing 
of a tire on his 86,000-mile car. “Will 
take it up with my _ senators,” he 
quipped. 

a 


An army colonel tells this one. Just 
after he was assigned to Washington duty, 
his wife presented him with a baby—a 
cause for rejoicing that was slightly 
dimmed by the fact that it was impossible 
for them to get diaper service. Swamped 
by the wartime baby boom and a shortage 
of help and materials, the diaper-valet 
concerns were glassy-eyed. The colonel 
couldn’t be rushing home every few min- 
utes to wash baby pants and domestic 
help was extremely uncertain. They were 
desperate. 

About that time the colonel had to jump 





out to Chicago on official business and en 
route he struck up a club car acquaintance 
with a business man who turned out to 
be a laundry executive. In the course of 
their conversation the executive asked the 
colonel a trifling favor. 

“Glad to do it,” the colonel said. “Now 
I'd like to ask a favor of you.” 

“Name it,” the executive replied. 

“Get somebody to wash my diapers.’ 
Startled, the executive said he would see 
what he could do. At Chicago he sent a 
wire to a friend operating a laundry in 
Washington, requesting special service for 
the colonel. It worked. When the colonel 
got back home his relieved wife had 
dumped the whole diaper problem in the 
lap of the executive’s friend and the 
baby’s future sanitation was assured. 


, 


* * * 


In our anniversary edition Parade we 
mentioned, among the Washington period- 
icals of 50 years ago, the Shaftesbury 
Magazine of Oratory. The title caught our 
fancy and we decided to investigate. 

Tracing it down 
for us, the Washing- 
toniana section of 
the Washington Pub- 
lic Library turned 
up a catalogue of the 
old Shaftesbury Col- 
lege of Expression, 
which flourished in 
the capital back in 
the Eighties and 
Nineties. It was also 
known as the Mar- 
tyn College of Ex- 
pression and Oratory. The magazine was 
an off-shoot of this institution. 

A forerunner of the modern Little The- 
ater, Shaftesbury College gave complete 
service in elocution, expression, oratory 
and acting. It offered instruction in 24 
departments—12 for beginners and 12 for 
the advanced students in the “profes- 
sional” course. Sidelines in addition to 
the Magazine of Oratory included an extra 
course in personal magnetism, School for 
the Cure of Defects of Speech, School for 
Foreigners in Articulation and Pronuncia- 
tion, and the Shaftesbury School of Deep 
Breathing. The latter was specially rec- 
ommended as an aid to asthma sufferers. 

Reluctant to deny its opportunities to 
anybody, the college also offered lessons 
in all branches by mail. 


* *x * 


Senator Guy Gillette, Democrat of 
Iowa, says he is growing weary of being 
made the goat of political writers who 
spin their yarns practically out of thin air. 
He has been victimized by this practice 
several times, he claims. On one occasion 
he was made the central figure of a tale 
of political scheming based solely, he be- 
lieves, on the fact that he was seen eating 
a sandwich at the same table with two 
Republican senators in the Senate Office 
Building cafeteria. 

When Senator Gillette mildly denounced 
this type of reporting after he was touched 


up recently in another gossip item—at- 
tributing to him the desire to be the Dem- 
ocratic nominee for vice-president on a 
ticket with Cordell Hull—his Georgia col- 
league, Senator George, nodded knowingly. 

“Think nothing of it,’ George said. 
“This man recently made statements 
about me which began with a lie and 
ended with a lie. There is no improve- 
ment that I could make on the President's 
observation that this same columnist is a 
‘chronic liar’ except that the President 
probably was guilty of understatement.” 

 @:s 


Mrs. Richard Bissell, national director 
of Red Cross Volunteer Services, is ex- 
tremely proud of passing the one-billion 
mark in surgical dressings made by 
hand by volunteer workers. They’re 
turning out 3,000,000 a day for wounded 
American servicemen all over the world. 


* * * 


Senator O’Daniel, of Texas, said the 
to-do over the soldiers’ ballot took him 
back to his boyhood on a ranch. “Reminds 
me of calf-weaning time,” he said. “The 
calves did most of the bawling, because 
they wanted the milk. The cows made a 
little fuss, but not much. That appears to 
be the case with the soldiers’ voting bill. 
There’s a lot of bawling by those who 
would like to get the votes. We don’t hear 
very much from the soldiers.” 


* * * 


Senator Samuel D. Jackson, Democrat 
of Fort Wayne and former Attorney Gen- 
eral of Indiana, had a try for Congress 
some time ago but didn’t make it. He’s in 
now by appointment of the Governor to 
succeed the late Senator Frederick Van 
Nuys till the November election. Mrs. 
Jackson and their son, Pfc. Robert 1. 
Jackson, from Fort Jackson, S.C., watched 
him take the oath of office from the Sen- 
ate gallery. Another son, Pvt. James W. 
Jackson, is at Fort Ord, Calif., and one, 
Samuel, Jr., is in school in Fort Wayne. 
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SENATOR JACKSON—Heas seot till November. 











Cost of Living—Round Two 


CIO cites facts, figures to prove prices 
did soar; source leaves BLS speechless. 


Second round in the cost of living word 
fight between CIO and Bureau of Labor 
Statistics has opened with a wrangle over 
clothing prices. 

It was CIO’s reply to BLS’s argument 
that they were right when they said the 
cost of living had increased 33.7% and the 
CIO was wrong when it claimed living had 
gone up 50% (Pathfinder, Feb. 7). 

To BLS’s unbelieving question, how 
come, CIO explained it had made a sur- 
vey of prices between 1940 and 1943 and 
added: prices of 136 items increased 
71.1% in that time. Men’s all purpose 
cotton socks sold for 7 cents a pair in 
1941, later were not available and the 
cheapest substitute cost 69 cents for three 
pairs. 

The cheapest men’s work shirt costing 
35 cents in 1941, later was not available 
and was replaced by another line costing 
89 cents in 1943. 

Quality of low priced clothing fell 20 
per cent; children’s and infants’ wear 
25%; men’s clothing 15 to 35%; women’s 
clothing 30 to 40%; in addition inspection 
standards were lowered, workmanship and 
fabrics were poorer, and linings and sizes 
were below former standards. 

Where, sneered BLS, did the CIO get 
all this information? 

By comparing mail order house cata- 
logues for those years the CIO chanted 
as it addressed the findings to President 
Roosevelt. 


Signs of the Times 


Lincoln Day dinners, boost for Stassen 
add new color to 1944 political picture. 


Political drums rolled out louder tones 
of interest last’ week with the Stassen 
campaign for the Republican presidential 
nomination sounding the highest note. 

It came from Senator Joe Ball (Rep. 
Minn.), who two months ago privately 
told Stassen leaders he hadn’t “made up” 
his mind whom he would back. They left 
in a huff since Lieut. Comm. Harold 
Stassen, when governor of Minnesota, had 
appointed Ball to the Senate. 

This month they returned to Washing- 
ton, saw Ball again, and a few days later 
the Senator opened a “draft Stassen” cam- 
paign with a radio speech. Ball praised 
Stassen’s foreign policy, administrative 
ability, said he “knows how to work with 
politicians.” 

When Ball made his speech Republicans 
had completed plans for more than 2,000 
Lincoln day dinners and meetings. All 
aspiring candidates were in action; Ohio’s 


Bricker at Washington, D. C. dinner; New 


York’s Dewey at a New York city dinner 


The Week at Home 





of the National Republican club; Illinois’ 
Dirksen at Ogden, Utah; and Wendell 
Willkie at Tacoma, Wash. 

Previously, Willkie had urged increases 
in federal taxes to raise $16,000,000,000. 
(Congress has all but approved a bill for 
$2,275,000,000.) Senator George (Dem. 
Ga.) said this would mean a 40% with- 
holding tax, would ‘destroy morale of the 
American people.” 

In a national magazine, Senator Vanden- 
berg (Rep. Mich.) writes General Mac- 
Arthur is his presidential choice. Mac- 
Arthur has said he would not accept the 
nomination. 

On the Democratic side, Senator Guffey 
(Dem. Pa.) was replaced by Sen. O’Ma- 
honey (Dem. Wyo.) as chairman of the 
party’s senatorial campaign committee. 
Guffey said he was removed but Senate 
Majority Leader Barkley (Dem. Ky.) said 
Guffey resigned. 

In Little Rock, Ark., word got around 
that Rep. Fulbright (Dem.) of that state 
would run for the Senate against Senator 
Caraway. In Birmingham, Ala., Robert E. 
Hannegan, new chairman of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee, credited the 
Roosevelt administration with preventing 
inflation and accused Republicans of 
“never offering constructive help.” 


Rifles for Farmers 


Draft chiefs considering boosting pro- 
duction units as basis for exemption. 


Changes in exemption yardsticks for 
1,700,000 draft deferred farm workers are 
in the offing. Hints of this were dropped 
by Draft Director Hershey (Pathfinder, 
Feb. 7) and again by one of his assist- 
ants in a Chicago speech. 

Farm workers can now be deferred if 
they operate a minimum of 8 production 
units. (Units are based on acres, number 
of livestock, number of poultry grown or 
raised by farmers.) Now officials are con- 
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sidering raising this minimum to 16 units. 

This would mean military induction for 
thousands of the 1,700,000 deferred farm 
workers. In that number are 700,000 fa- 
thers. Since fathers must be drafted last, 
one out of every three non-fathers face 
induction before July this year when 
1,400,000 more men are needed for service. 


Taxes and Soldier Vote 


Congress passes its own sort of tax law, 
debates federal vs. state soldier ballot. 


Into the -President’s unwilling lap Con- 
gress passed its $2,315,000,000 tax bill— 
about $8,000,000,000 short of what the 
administration asked for. But Senate and 
House agreed U.S. taxpayers could stand 
no more. The new bill increases individual 
income and Victory taxes by $664,900,000, 
corporation taxes by $502,100,000, excise 
taxes by $1,051,300,000, postal rates by 
$96,900,000. These and other increases 
would raise the yield of the federal tax 
structure to about $42,239,200,000. 

If the war lasts through 1944 the gov- 
ernment expects to spend about $100 
billion during the year. The administra- 
tion has asked Congress for about one 
tenth of that in taxes to finance war costs 
and draw inflationary slack from national 
purchasing power. 

“This will be the last revenue measure 
enacted in the present congress,” was the 
ultimatum of Rep. Knutson of Minnesota 
who said, “It is essential that before 
Congress levies more taxes it should en- 
able our citizens to compute and under- 
stand the burdens already imposed.” 

Meanwhile the administration-sponsored 
federal ballot for soldiers was turned 
down by the House, and ran into a parlia- 
mentary snare in the Senate. The House 
passed an act giving the states full con- 
trol of the soldier vote; then the Senate 
debated itself into a tangle of state and 
federal proposals, compromises and parlia- 
mentary maneuvers. Noisy galleries filled 
with service men agreed on one thing: 
soldiers should get the vote somehow if 
they are to give up lucrative war time 
jobs, leave their families and risk their 
lives for fifty dollars per month. 





THE ONES THAT GOT AWAY were just as big as these foot-long, four-inch wide potatoes, ex- 
hibited in a Boise, Idaho, store window as an inspiration for every 1944 Victory food grower. 
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Press Association 


DADDY'S MEDALS ARE PRETTY TOYS to Carol Watt of Pittsburgh. She's not yet old enough to 
understand how her father, Air Force Lieut. Col. James Watt, was killed in action over Attu. 


OWI’S Phantom 


Movie Cameramen “Shoot” empty room 
before taking Toscanini in first picture. 


For as long as he has been famous, big 
movie moguls have coaxed Toscanini to 
make a movie with a 100 piece symphony 
orchestra. He always said, no. But the 
other day he said yes to OWI. His con- 
dition: The picture was not to be shown 
in this country but was to be used only 
for foreign exhibition. 

OWI rubbed its hands in glee, pitched 
in to a bang-up job. The movie short was 
to be about the American way of life and 
OWI chose Alexander (Sascha) Hacken- 
schmeid, head cameraman; Peter Glush- 
anok and Boris Kaufman, assistants, to 
interpret it. 

Then something unheard of even in ex- 
travagant Hollywood was done. The cam- 
eramen, assisted by a crew of 16, staged 
a light rehearsal! They photographed a 
fully lighted phantom scene with a chair 
for every musician but not a musician in 
a single chair. Uncertain whether they 
actually had photographed the empty 
chairs, had the right lighting effects, the 
right camera angles, Hackenschmeid and 
aides had the film developed. Thank 
heaven, everything was all right. 

Came the recording big day, or days. 
Three cameras, each with 1,000 feet of 
film, each with the same lens (50 MM) 
ground away for three days. Estimated 
shooting time: 10 hours a day. Musicians 
pay (union scale) $10 per man per hour. 
Estimated total cost (without prints) 
about $50,000. 

Result: Some 10 minutes of finished 
picture. Money from U. S. Treasury. 


Senate Republicans lost one of their 
number when Henry Cabot Lodge, jr., 41, 
from Massachusetts, resigned his seat to 
re-enter active military service as a major. 
Will Gov. Leverett Saltonstall of Massa- 
chusetts, whose term ends this year, resign 
and be appointed to the vacancy by his 
gubernational successor, Lieut. Gov. Hor- 
ace T. Cahill? 


U. S. Will Eat 


Less cheese, Fats will be available for 
Civilians as Production outlook changes. 

Food prices and prospects are still rid- 
ing the ups and downs of a roller coaster 
as the fight against inflation ebbs and 
flows. In the last three months OPA has 
granted 95 price increases and ordered 32 
decreases. Changes were caused princi- 
pally by varying production costs. 

Weather, prices, labor, and military 
needs will determine how much U. S. will 
get to eat this year. Nobody should starve 
but variety and quantities will be cut 
down. Civilians will get about a pound 
less cheese per person on the basis of esti- 
mated production. Servicemen, our Allies, 
and the Red Cross will be given about 
60,000,000 pounds extra. 

More eggs will be available—349 for 
each civilian during the year compared to 
345 last year. Each person will get about 
three pounds less fat (butter, margarine, 
cooking oils) than in 1943. Milk produc- 
tion is questionable with no hope for more 
than we are getting now on the average. 

Later in the year indications are less 
pork and beef will be available. Producers 
are cutting down herds and fewer hogs 
and cattle will hit packing centers. 





Sugar will be available in about the 
same amount as last year. Local ration 
boards have been instructed by OPA to be 
liberal in approving sugar for home- 
canning after the first five pounds. 





President Roosevelt signed the muster- 
ing-out pay bill under which veterans 
would receive from $100 to $300 depend- 
ing upon place and length of service. 


Virginians Protest Merger 


Consumer’s cooperative members travel 
to Philadelphia to argue their utility case. 


A task force of embattled Virginians 
ranging farther North than Lee’s armies 
ever got, appeared in Philadelphia before 
the Securities and Exchange Commission 
to fight a proposed utility merger. 

A farmer, theater manager, lumberman 
cannery operator, and several mayors ap- 
peared. They testified they organized the 
Commonwealth Electric Cooperative last 
year. They offered over $3,000,000 to 
General Gas and Electric for its subsidi- 
ary, Virginia Public Service. Instead, Gen- 
eral Gas and Electric sold it for $2,500,000 
to a private company so the Virginian 
group could not cut rates through munici- 
pal ownership, said H. F. Noel, Orange 
Va., town manager. SEC reserved decision 


Ticket Racket Fought 


Four more cities frame laws to stamp 
out train accommodation black markets. 

City lawmakers of Cleveland, New Or- 
leans, St. Louis and Washington, D.C. 
are framing ordinances like those of Mi- 
ami, Fla., and N. Y. City, limiting to $1 
the mark-up on re-sale of travel tickets. 

This move to control prices of railroad 
and bus accommodations through local 
laws followed an appeal by ODT Director 
Joseph B. Eastman to mayors of 104 U. S 
cities asking help in fighting the transpor- 
tation black market. 

Railroad detectives, meanwhile, are in- 
vestigating employes accused of asking 
bribes from speculators. 





Wide World 


“WRONG WAY" Corrigan, who flew to Ire- 
land "by mistake” in 1938, now tests new Army 
planes the right way in Santa Monica, Calif. 








King Cotton in Trouble 


Cheap labor in other countries, greater 
foreign output, worries U. S. producers. 


Concern over cotton prices after the 
var is troubling Southern farmers and 
plantation owners. Enjoying a price boom 
now, they remember cotton’s sad plight 
before the war, fear a return after fighting 
stops, when world competition will be 
worse than ever. 

rhorns in their back are (1) 3 
bales of short staple in storage; (2) Bra- 
zil’s increasing production and her own 
surplus of 5,000,000 bales, and (3) cheap 
production from the Far East. 

Meeting in Memphis, Tenn., the Na- 
tional Cotton Council agreed U. S. must 
produce more cheaply, improve cultivation 
and harvesting techniques, get better gin- 
ning at less cost, develop better insect 
control methods, obtain cheaper fertilizer, 
and find new uses for cotton fiber and 
seed. 

Peace terms also will affect cotton’s fu- 
ture, said C. C. Smith, CCC cotton ex- 
pert. “If there is any peace that provides 
for credits to other nations American 
cotton will not have to worry so much 
about competition. But if the trade is on 
a cash basis with the buyer taking his 
cotton from the lowest seller, American 
cotton will have to be on a competitive 
basis with the world.” 


Dependency Checks 


5,000,000 accounts keep U.S. government 
busy paying 10,000,000 kin of soldiers. 


Five million accounts are being admin- 
istered for ten million dependents of Army 
men and women, in the Newark, N. J., 
offices of the War Department Office of 
Dependency Benefits. To date 53,500,000 
checks have been mailed to the families of 
\rmy men and women. 

Of the 5.000.000 accounts, Brigadier 
General H. N. Gilbert, director, says ap- 
proximately 3,000,000 are family allow- 
ances paid directly to wives, children and 
other dependent relatives of enlisted per- 
sonnel. Nearly half the money disbursed 
in family allowance payments is deducted 
from the soldiers’ pay. The remainder is 
contributed by the Government. 


Collision of two planes in the air during 
the Marshall Islands offensive caused the 
death of Raymond Clapper, 51, noted 
Washington columnist. 


Covered Wagons Return 


Eastward re-migration of workers tight- 
ens whole Pacific Coast’s labor shortage. 

Too many war workers are quitting 
West Coast plants to go back where they 
came from, California employers com- 
plain. “They get letters from home, back 
in the East, Middle West or South, telling 
them the war is about over and advising 
them to go back and get that job or piece 
of land now,” said Sam Kagel, Northern 





FELLOW WORKERS, Ruth Nunley, 6'1 tall, 
and John Houston, 4'4", help build Navy's 
new "Ugly Duckling” boats at Evansville, Ind. 


California Area Director of the War Man- 
power Commission. 

The idea the war is practically over 
“furnishes one of the toughest problems 
we have had to meet,” Kagel said, admit- 
ting manpower ceilings and other new reg- 
ulations failed to create the “labor pool” 
officials expected. “The situation is tighter 
than we thought,” he said. 


When OPA corrects an error in its corn 
price ceiling regulations little Monett, Mo. 
(population 4,395), will lose its brief place 
as one of the nation’s leading shipping 
centers for yellow corn. Sharp-eyed grain 
dealers noticed the ceilings gave Monett 
a premium on No. 2 yellow corn of 63¢ 
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per bu. over Kansas City and 3}5¢ over 
Chicago. Midwest grain dealers immedi- 
ately began shipping corn through Monett 
for rebilling, or else merely using Monett 
as a basing point without bothering to 
move corn there. In two or three weeks 
Monett got three million bushels. 


Plight of the South 


Plea for lower freight rates branded raid 
on industries by Mace, northern expert. 


Freight rate squabbles have broken out 
with new intensity. High cost of rail 
shipments has been the pet gripe of the 
South for years. The industrial North 
enjoys lower rates, says little. 

Now, with Southern governors yelling 
louder than before, the North has been 
prodded to reply. George E. Mace, New 
York, of the Commerce Industry Associa- 
tion, claims it’s a southern trick to lure 
northern industries below the Mason- 
Dixon line by political methods. 

The South is unashamedly trying to 
build up its industrial economy. Freight 
rates, it claims, have been the big barrier 
to that goal to date. Southerners contend 
they pay more to ship north an industrial 
product manufactured in the South than 
a northern firm pays to ship the same 
article to the South. Southern governors 
recently saw President Roosevelt about 
it. Afterward one governor said the Presi- 
dent was for lower rates. Another said he 
wasn't sure where Mr. Roosevelt stood. 

One thing is certain. The freight rate 
schedule so far stands unchanged. 


Settlement of a lengthy dispute be- 
tween Mexico and the U. S. over waters 
rights involving the Rio Grande, Colorado 
and Tijuana rivers is a step nearer reali- 
zation with signing of an accord by the 
two countries. The pact now must be ap- 
proved by the Senate. 





International 


IT'S A WOIK OF ART, DAT'S WHAT, said ex-pugilist Tony Galento (left) to ex-middleweight 
champ Micky Walker who exhibited his own recent paintings at a swank New York City hotel. 
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Soviet Enigma 


Blast at Pope, autonomy given 16 re- 
publics of USSR sets nations guessing. 


On the heels of the Pravda incident, the 
Willkie rebuke, and the Russian insistence 
upon a unilateral settlement of the Polish 
border, have come two more inscrutable 
moves from Moscow, both of which are 
being carefully analyzed in world capitals. 

First of these was the charge in /zvestia, 
official Soviet newspaper, that the Vatican 
has supported Fascism in Italy and Spain 
and condoned many Fascist acts of aggres- 
sion. As a result, it declared, the Vati- 
can’s foreign policy has disillusioned Cath- 
olics everywhere and “earned the hatred 
of the Italian masses.” 

The Foreign Policy Association’s recent 
assertion here that an anti-clerical trend 
is rising in Italy was cited to back up the 
charges. Actually the Association con- 
cluded that though the Pope has openly 
supported the totalitarian regimes of 
Franco, Petain and Salazar, he is indiffer- 
ent to political forms, “accepting any gov- 
ernment which will meet the minimum de- 
mands of the church.” 

The Soviet paper’s apparent attempt to 
discredit the Pope in the eyes of Catho- 
lics seemed more likely to deepen mis- 
trust of the USSR by the Catholic church. 
It prompted this stinging retort from the 
most Rev. Michael J. Curley, archbishop 
of Baltimore: “That statement is a lie.” 
Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen of Catholic Uni- 
versity branded it a “skillful” political 
move preliminary to a separate Soviet 
peace with Germany. 

Repercussions from the second thunder- 
bolt, the supreme Soviet’s decision to 
grant new autonomy to the 16 republics 
comprising the Soviet Union, rumbled 
louder and longer. The drastic shakeup 
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STORMING ASHORE through Cape Glouces- 
ter surf, Marines carry rifles high and dry, be- 
fore using them to capture the Japanese airport. 


World at War 








in the Soviet constitution allows each state 
to deal directly with other countries and 
raise its own army just as sovereign states 
have always done. 

The Soviet Urffon consists of the Rus- 
sian Federated Republic with over 100 
million inhabitants and 15 other republics, 
which together total another 1oo million. 
Each of these will now have the right “to 
enter into direct relations with foreign 
states, to conclude treaties with them and 
exchange diplomatic and consular repre- 
sentatives.” 

Principal external reaction was that the 
USSR had dealt itself a royal flush in the 
game of foreign affairs. Sixteen republics, 
voting as a bloc at international councils, 
would strengthen the Soviet Union’s hand 
in dealings with the British Common- 
wealth and the Americas. Another school 
of thought, in the minority disputed this 
“16 votes are better than one” theory on 
grounds that decisions among nations are 
not concluded on the basis of simple vote 
counting. 

It was also presumed the USSR is at- 
tempting to “legalize” its incorporation of 
the Baltic states, such as Estonia, Latvia, 
and Lithuania, whose status as Soviet re- 
publics has not been recognized by Great 
Britain and the United States. Likewise 
eastern nations such as Bulgaria, which 
leans toward Moscow, might be able to 
drum up more enthusiasm about joining 
the Union under the form of a looser 
federation. 

The logical consequence of these the- 
ories, if true, would be the “sphere of in- 
fluence” solution of international prob- 
lems. Eastern Europe would be domi- 


nated by the Soviet Union, western Europe 
by Great Britain, the western hemisphere 
by.the United States and possibly Asia by 
China. 


The sphere of influence doctrine 


International 
JAPAN'S SETTING SUN IS symbolized by cap- 
tured Nip soldier dejectedly squatting before 
fixed bayonets of Chinese guards at Changteh. 
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is an old one. What contrasts this one 
from former patterns is the shrinking of 
the area dominated by Great Britain, the 
emergence of the Soviet and China as 
world powers. 


2500 Miles From Tokyo 


U. S. forces smash 20-year defenses, 
invade western chain of the Marshalls. 


One of the conditions under which 
Japan joined the allied powers in World 
War I was possession of Germany’s Pacific 
islands north of the equator. Great Brit- 
ain guaranteed this claim in a secret 
treaty, later supported by France, Italy 
and Russia. At the peace conference 
Japan was granted a League of Nations 
mandate to the Marshall, Caroline and 
Mariana Islands, excluding Guam, on con- 
dition she was not to fortify them. In- 
stead,,the Japanese built formidable de- 
fenses there for over twenty years. 

Last week the United States braved 
those defenses. Its invasion of the Mar- 
shalls meant American occupation of Jap- 
anese territory for the first time in the 
war. 

The other Marshall Islands, by-passed 
by the invaders, were now cut off from 
supplies, left to wither on the vine, like 
Kiska. 

A thousand miles to the west lies Truk, 
in the Carolines, where the Japanese fleet 
skulks in hiding. With New Guinea, the 
Solomons, and an edge of New Britain in 
our possession in the south, and the Gil- 
berts and Marshalls in the east, our lines 
press ever closer to the center of Japanese 
strength in the South Pacific. 

Victory over the Marshalls signaled the 
cracking of Japan’s outer rim of defense. 
We have a long way to go but we are on 
the way and the day of reckoning is 
gradually drawing nearer due to our in- 
creasing naval strength. 
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JAP AIRFIELD on Roi Island as U. S. Navy 
flyers from an aircraft carrier saw it on bomb- 
ing mission before tough Marines captured if. 








Emanuel of Italy 


Demands for ousting of the “little king” 
grow, U.S. State Department reconsiders. 


How a great many Italians feel about 
keeping Victor Emanuel on Italy’s throne 
is no secret. At the recent Bari Congress 
of Political Parties a resolution was adopt- 
ed unanimously demanding his abdication 
and favoring formation of a new govern- 
ment representing all parties. Most ac- 
tive in the movement for his ouster are 
Count Carlo Sforza and Benedetto Croce, 
leading anti-Fascists in Italy. 

Now the U. S. State Department, which 
has upheld the monarch, is reported at 
last to be warming up to a regency plan 
for Italy. The State. Department’s atti- 
tude cooled because of the King’s seem- 
ing fascistic taints. Two events will open 
the door for any contemplated change in 
ruling powers in Italy. One is the, fall of 
Rome, which should force a show down 
on the King’s future. 

Another is the pending transfer of au- 
thority over southern Italy from the Allied 
Military Government to the Allied Armis- 
tice Control Commission. In contrast the 
AMG and Combined Chiefs of Staff, par- 
ticularly the British, have supported the 
king on the old theory that any political 
change would interfere with military ac- 
tivity. 


Wo ist ein Restaurant? 


Nazis give their soldiers language hints 
on how to stay well fed, happy in Russia. 


“Language Guide to Mutual Under- 
standing Without Knowledge of Russian,” 
a Nazi text obtained from a captive by 
the Red Army, doesn’t really belong to the 
“how to win friends and influence peo- 
ple” school of thought. Instead it is dom- 
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114th Week of War 


RUSSIA. On the anniversary of the great Stalingrad victory the Soviet 
armies were again smashing ahead in three spectacular drives. Greatest was 
the Dnieper Bend salient, where a total of 175,000 German troops were re- 
ported trapped in two pockets by the Red Ukrainian forces. In old Poland a 
new 50-mile offensive resulted in the capture of the two rail centers of Lutsk 
and Rovno. In the north the Russians smashed into Estonia, closed on Narva. 


ITALY. The bitterest fighting characterized both battles below Rome. 
Reinforced from the north, the Germans launched a counter attack in the 
Allied beachhead area. Sixty miles to the south the struggle for Cassino as- 
sumed hand to hand proportions under machine gun and mortar fire. 


‘ AIR WAR. During January the RAF poured 10,000 tons of bombs on 
Berlin, (which approximated the weight of the entire blitz on London during 
1940—41,) and 8,500 tons on other German cities. The ship building and 
submarine center of Wilhelmshaven and Frankfort were the two big targets 
of the week for American bombers, 


PACIFIC, The south and east coast of the Jap “home isle” of Paramushiro, 
1400 miles from Tokyo, was shelled by a U. S. naval task force. Surprised 


Japs fired at random, did not inflict any damage. 

Supported by an American fleet estimated at 2,000,000 tons which bom- 
barded their targets for three days, marines and infantry invaded Kwajalein 
atoll, in the Marshall Islands. Sea-bees set to work to turn the captured atolls 
into bases for the “big push” against Truk and the Japanese mainland. 


inated by dreamy thoughts of good food. 

The trial sentences listed for use of 
German troops in Russia indicate the Ger- 
mans are a nation of gourmets. They are 
told how to demand cream puffs, dump- 
lings with “half-sweet jam,’ poppy seed 
buns, Westphalian ham, corned beef, and 
other delicacies. Simple coffee and tea are 
not enough. They must have “coffee with 
cream” and “strong tea with lemon.” 

The skimpy chapters in the booklet 
which do not concentrate on food contrib- 
ute to “mutual understanding” with the 
Soviets by instructing the soldiers how to 
say “Unlock this closet!” and “Show me 
all your belongings willingly!” The Rus- 
sians suggest it might have been more 
practical of the Nazis to have included a 


International 


WHOOSH! And another shell wings its way to the Japs on Solomon Islands. No matter how 
accustomed to the noise the gun crew gets it makes men flinch when the barrage starts. 





few phrases about “making off in a west- 
erly direction” or simply “where can I 
surrender?” 


Human Cattle 


Nazis’ deportation of conquered peoples 
to alien soil continues with a new aim. 


If all the people in the Southern states 
from Maryland to Louisiana were ejected 
from their homes, with members of fami- 
lies hopelessly separated and scattered to 
Mexico, Canada, or elsewhere for forced 
labor, it would approximate the upheaval 
of populations in occupied Europe during 
the first two years of the war. According 
to estimates by the International Labor 
Office, the Germans uprooted 30 million 
European peoples between Sept., 1939 and 
January, 1942. Suffering in greatest num- 
ber were 10 million Russians, three mil- 
lion Poles and two million French. 

These forced migrations are still being 
carried out but with a different motive. 
The primary purpose of former deporta- 
tions was to obtain labor as well as to 
weaken resistance of subjugated peoples 
through controls and fewer births. 

Recent reports of exiled governments 
reveal the Nazis still are zealously shifting 
Norwegian, Belgian, Dutch and French 
workers in spite of the fact Allied air 
raids have demolished so many factories in 
the Reich that a labor shortage no longer 
exists. The plan back of the present de- 
portation policy is believed to be (1) to 
hold the people as hostages in order to 
soften the Allies’ insistence on uncondi- 
tional surrender and (2) to create a labor 
shortage in territories the Allies will oc- 
cupy when the second front is launched. 

Rebuilding of necessary ports, airfields, 
roads, etc. might be slowed down if no 
able bodied civilians are left to help. 

Marshal Rommel already is reported to 
have completed plans for the withdrawal 
of the entire remaining male population 
of France in case of a German retreat. 
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Competition in Metals 


New and keener competition among 
leaders in the metal fabrication industry 
is in prospect w hen peace comes 

With the closing of three more alumi- 
num lines bringing to 15 the number of 
shutdowns ordered by WPB in the last 
two months (PATHFINDER, Jan. 24) cau- 
tious inquiries immediately were made 
about the possibilities of manufacturing 
certain lines that in the past were pro- 
duced by steel companies. 

One company, for example, considered 
turning out corn and beet pickers. Another 
made “very preliminary” inquiries about 
an aluminum automobile. Other lines in- 
cluded aluminum window frames and 
sashes; aluminum foil instead of lead foil 
for packing food, and aluminum castings. 

Steel too is alert to the fight for civilian 
markets. Bethlehem Steel Corp. has pur- 
chased from the Federal government for 
$22,000,000 all the integrated steel making 
facilities on its properties. And U. S. Steel 
Corp. has set aside a $75,000,000 fund for 
post-war conversion 


Color for Industry 


Brilliant colors for commercial and in- 
dustrial equipment and outdoor steel in- 
stallations will be featured by the paint 
industry after the war. As for competi- 
tion from plastics, the post-war conference 
of the New York Paint, Varnish and Lac- 
quer Association decided: “If we can't 
lick ‘em we should jine ‘em.” 


Insurance Record Set 


Red figures dotted the columns of many 
companies’ financial records for 1943 but 
the insurance business was not one of 
them. An example of what the war and 
boom-time conditions have done for in- 
surance is the Acacia Mutual Life In- 
surance company of Washington. Acacia 
did a record volume last year by boosting 
its insurance in force more than $46,000,- 
ooo, largest increase in company history. 
Records were made in every section of 
the country by Acacia’s 60 agencies. Aca- 
cia’s total insurance in force totals $514,- 
000,000. 


Cooperation Needed 


Private and government enterprise must 
supplement one another in the post-war 
era to best utilize the vast employment 
resources developed in the nation under 
the stress of war, says Donald W. Doug- 
las, world’s largest plane-maker and presi- 
dent of Douglas Aircraft Company. He 
urged the government to taper off its con- 
tracts gradually instead of terminating 
them abruptly. Aircraft production now 





is a $20,000,000,000 industry which is 


hopefully looking to the future. 


Industry for China 


China-American Council of Commerce 
and Industry, recently organized in New 
York, will interest American business men 
in the post-war development. Aim is “to 
help China expand her industries and de- 
velop her resources on a basis that will be 
of greatest benefit to her and of mutual 
benefit, not only to individual American 
companies, but also to all the people of 
the United States.” 


Cars of the Future 


Dream autos after the war are just 
dreams, Henry Ford 2d, grandson of 
Henry Ford, told the National Automo- 
bile Dealers Association in Detroit. He 
fears the public effects of imaginary de- 
scriptions of “a transparent, super-stream- 
lined, teardrop automobile capable of run- 
ning fifty or sixty miles on a gallon of 
gasoline, using tires of super-synthetic 
rubber which will last almost indefinitely.” 
Cars. he added, must be made basicallv 
sound. 


American Viscose Corporation has an- 
nounced production of a new rayon fiber 
that will appear this year in consumer 
goods. It is described as having superior 
wearing qualities. It will be used in the 


Westinghouse 


PINPOINT SPOTLIGHT devised by engineers 
in Westinghouse laboratories speeds welding 
of stee! and aluminum sheets by throwing a 
dot of light to guide the hands of workers. 
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manufacture of fine broadcloths, handker- 
chiefs, dress and shirting materials and flat 
knit glove and foundation fabrics. 


Savings for Gas Users 


Users of natural gas in 29 states have 
or will have benefited from rate reductions 
ordered by the Federal Power Commission 
amounting to $34,680,000 annually. 

Calling attention to this in its annual 
report, the Commission notes “these natu- 
ral gas rate reductions represent yearly 
savings to the public of more than 15 
times the average annual appropriation for 
the Federal Power Commission.” 

Reasonably uniform policies and prac- 
tices for natural gas depreciation and de- 
pletion rates and methods is recommended 
by the commission. 


A new process for chemically treating 
paper pulp to improve the qualities and 
prolong its life was disclosed in an Ameri- 
can patent issued to Otto Hansen and 
Hans Scheuermann, both of Germany 
The new kind of paper, patent rights for 
which they assigned to American Aniline 
and Film Co., is claimed to make greater 
strength when wet, high folding value, and 
more resistance to deterioration from light. 


Job Training Course 


Novices are trained to build engines un- 
der a job training system developed by the 
Chrysler Corporation to teach employes 
for its Chicago plant. The unskilled men 
and women are assigned to experienced 
workmen in groups of three or four. Most 
of the first day is spent watching the ex- 
perienced worker operate his machine 
Then, individually, they are allowed to 
perform the work. Soon the new employes 
are taught to perform specific operations. 


Cargo planes will change merchandis- 
ing methods after the war, William Little- 
wood, vice president of American Airlines, 
told the National Men’s Wear Association 
He predicted retailers would be able to 
get along with smaller inventories and run 
less risk of goods going out of date 
through style changes with air service 
bringing remote sections closer to manu- 


facturing centers. 


Gold as a by-product of copper made 
Utah the nation’s leading gold mining 
state in 1943. Most of Utah’s gold came 
from copper mines which are working to 
capacity meeting war needs. Gold pro- 
duction in the United States as a whole 
dropped 61 per cent, and silver production 
dropped 24 per cent with Idaho keeping 
first place. Reviewing the metal outlook 
at Denver, the American Mining congress 
said stockpiles now exceed military needs 
Members urged releases for civilian uses 
to ease the oversupply situation and move 
the accumulated stockpiles. 











Goose Neck’s Bottleneck 


No one is quite certain, down in Sulli- 
van County, Tennessee, just who has the 
right to change the name of a town. Be 
that as it may, there’s unanimity for a 
change because nobody thinks much of 
the name of “Goose Neck Hollow,” any- 
more. 

Just the other day the residents of 
Goose Neck Hollow, four miles east of 
Kingsport, went over to Blountville 
where the Sullivan County Court was 
sitting. They have a thriving little com- 
munity, they argued, but they ought to 
have a name to match it. They favored 
“Forest View” which was quite appro- 
priate, they said, and had been agreed 
upon in a public caucus held back at the 
Hollow. 

J. K. Breeding, a Sullivan County dep- 
uty sheriff, who lives near the Hollow, 
said that there was another unofficial 
name, “Clayman’s Road,” until about a 
year ago. But Clayman’s Road lost out 
as a name, he told the Court, when an old- 
timer wrote in to a utilities company that 
the town was really “Goose Neck Hol- 
low” and that all bills sent to that address 
would very likely get quicker action. The 
utility won’t alter its addresses, however, 
until there’s something more official than 
just a letter. 

So far, the magistrates of the county 
have argued that their legal powers do 
not extend to new names for the villages. 
They therefore nod knowingly, smile and 
let it go at that. 


Smith is the Name 


They do things alphabetically at the 
Altus army flying school (Okla.) and 
assign each instructor five cadets whose 
names begin with the same letter as his 
own, 

When Instructor Jimmy H. Smith 
stepped out one morning recently to call 
the roll of his charges, it went like this— 
Lynwood C. Smith, Donald J. Smith, 
Andrew L. Smith, Lloyd Smith, Howard 
G. Smith, 

Impressed, Lt. Smith called over Lt. 
Anne M. Smith, the field’s first WAC ar- 
rival, and the whole lot of them had their 
picture taken with the group’s training 
plane, “The Village Smithy.” 

Incidentally, the photographer was 
Tech-Sgt. James R. Smith. 





Italian Prisoners of war interned at 
Fort Benning, Ga., now look askance at 
all Georgia wildlife Until recently, pris- 
oners working on clean-up details around 
the reservation were prone to mix work 
with pleasure by attempting to catch rab- 
bits, squirrels and other small animals 


routed from the underbrush. A few days 
ago, a specie of animal unknown to the 
Italians sallied forth from the bush—a 
small black beast with two white stripes 
on its tail. Not until a couple of the pris- 
oners had pounced on the newcomer did 
they realize their social error, It was a 
Georgia skunk. 


The Pride of Caney Creek 


The tire and gasoline shortages mean 
nothing to Caney Creek, Tenn. There has 
never been an automobile in the village 


anyway. 
A street car, of sorts, goes down the 





only street. There is a hotel, with a con- 
crete tennis court, at one end of the town 
and a one-room school at the other end of 
the town. All the homes have electrical 
conveniences. 

The village was built years ago by the 
Tennessee Electric Power Co. for em- 
ployes working on power projects in the 
hills along the Georgia border. The TVA 
acquired the village along with other prop- 
erty of the company and decided to aban- 
don it. Jim Webb, a contractor of Athens, 
Ga., bought Caney Creek lock, stock and 
hotel a short time ago. He may move the 
houses away, or he may develop the set- 
tlement as a permanent village. 

The reason no cars have ever entered 
Caney Creek is that the village is pock- 
eted between a mountain and the Ocoee 
river, The only bridge across the Ocoee 
thereabouts is a swinging “catwalk.” 


Cody’s Poker Church 


Not only does the history of a little 
church out at Cody, Wyoming, reveal that 
it was established by a poker game but, 
furthermore, the Episcopal diocese min- 
istering there isn’t ashamed of the fact. 
Back in 1899 a stagecoach, arriving from 
Red Lodge, unloaded a Colonel and Mrs. 
Peake of Washington, D. C. at the new 
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frontier village named for Col. “Buffalo 
Bill” Cody. They were being escorted to 
the new town site by the great Col. Cody 
himself. The Peakes were from Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Mrs. Peake had been ordered 
West for her health, 

The Peakes liked both the climate and 
the town. But they wanted a church, and 
there wasn’t one. Mrs. Peake wrote to 
the nearest minister, a Baptist, who was 
stationed 7o miles away; he never an- 
swered her letter. Then a friend, Mrs. 
Oakie Snyder, wrote to Bishop Graves, 
of the Wyoming missionary district of 
the Episcopal Church at Laramie. Bishop 
Graves sent the letter to Bishop Funsten, 
in Boise, Idaho. Bishop Funsten had never 
heard of Cody. When he found there was 
such a town, he discovered that he would 
have to travel 1000 miles to get to it. 
He made his first journey in 1900, and 
held a series of services. 

There was no church building, however, 
until the subject came up one night in the 
midst of a poker game between Governor 
Beck, Colonel Cody, Jake Schwoob and 
several others. A few hands had passed; 
it was a big pot. Buffalo Bill suggested 
that since the “kitty” was so large, it was 
not fair for one person to take it all. He 
proposed that the winner donate the 
“take” to a church-building fund. Gov- 
ernor Beck won, and presented his win- 
nings to the Episcopalians. Christ Church, 
Cody, the outcome of that game, was con- 
secrated in 1902. 


Speaking at Mercer University, Ma- 
con, Georgia, Governor Ellis Arnall dis- 
closed that he has three ambitions for his 
6-year-old son, Alvin. They are: (1) To 
own his own business; (2) to be a mil- 
lionaire, and (3) to be President of the 
United States. “The chances are,” said 
Arnall, ‘he won’t achieve these ambitions. 
But that is not the point. The point is 
that we must keep burning the spark of 
hope and opportunity for all men and 
women with energy and ambition.” 


Haying in January 


Iowa has been having its January 
“thaw’—except there hasn’t been any- 
thing to thaw. The weather reached a fa- 
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vorable point on January 18, so Farmer 
Frank A. Hansman hitched up to the 
mower and started haying. He harvested 
several tons of clover and blue grass hay, 
cured in its stand, and heaped it back of 
his cowbarn. 
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“I’ve been farming here at the edge of 
Des Moines for 64 years but this is the 
first time I ever made hay in winter,” he 
said. “And it’s exceptional hay. The cows 
go for it like sugar.” 


The Log Cabin Myth 


As long as the professors are talking 
about revisions in our history books, some 
attention should be given the “log cabin 
myth.” 

Nine out of ten Americans believe all 
colonial pioneers lived in log cabins, This 
belief, according to Harold R. Shurtleff, 
rests pretty much on a statement made 
by a Boston historian during the “log- 
cabin” presidential campaign of 1840 to 
the effect that the Pilgrim Fathers’ first 
houses were log cabins. As a matter of 
fact, Mr. Shurtleff found no trace of log 
cabins in any of the American colonies in 
the 17th Century outside the colony of 
New Sweden on the Delaware. And, even 
there, local authorities gave evidence that 
the first houses were mostly over-sized 
“fox holes” that had been dug into the 
ground. 

Mr. Shurtleff’s book, The Log Cabin 
Myth, points out that log cabins, as part 
of the pioneer scene, existed chiefly in the 
imagination. Tents, wigwams, huts cov- 
ered with bark and caves dug from the 
ground and covered with logs and leaves— 
these were the first homes of the white 
man in America. 


Pool Sharkettes 


Women will take to pool and billiards 
after the war. America’s Main Strects will 
have streamlined billiard halls where 
women will vie with men for the highest 
scores. Charley Peterson and Andy Ponzi, 
both recognized as cue celebrities, are 
authority for both assertions. “Women are 
naturals at both pool and billiards,” Peter- 
son said recently. “Given a chance, they'll 
take to caroms with greater zest than golf, 
bridge or backgammon.” 

If it does happen, it will be a revival 
after 45 years. Theodore Roosevelt was a 
great devotee of billiards. So was Mrs. 
Roosevelt. Daughter Alice Roosevelt Long- 
worth is a skilled player. 


The Tractor’s Pioneer 


Although there is a place in Iowa bear- 
ing his name, John Froelich isn’t as well 
known as he ought to be. In 1942, just 
when a Memorial Committee was ready 
to emblazon his fame throughout the na- 
tion, the war came along and the Golden 
Year Celebration was canceled. Men who 
formerly operated tractors went off to 
pilot planes. 

John Froelich was born in Giard Town- 
ship, Clayton County, Iowa, in 1849. He 
was a grown man when he moved uphill 
from Beulah, Iowa, to the townsite that 
was to carry his name. He had already 
invented a washing machine and a crude 
automatic corn-picker the day he and a 
helper named Will Mann began to hook 
up a large vertical, one-cylinder VanDuzen 
engine. They mounted it on wooden beams 
on a steam running gear, then rigged it 
up with an array of mysterious parts 
fashioned in their blacksmith shop. In 
1892 John Froelich’s tractor went to Lang- 
ford, South Dakota, where it joined up 
with a threshing machine to work 52 days 
in a row. 

Early the next year, John Froelich or- 
ganized the Waterloo Gasoline Traction 
Company which, in 1918, was taken over 
by the John Deere organization. Although 
he lived until 1933, Froelich was by no 
means celebrated. His last, quiet years 
were spent in St. Paul, Minnesota. Today, 
in Froelich, there is a little plot (above) 
with a bronze marker. The tablet reads: 
“In this village John Froelich built the 
first gasoline tractor that propelled itself 
backwards as well as forward. Far-reaching 
in its effect on modern agricultural his- 
tory, it moved out of this village and into 
the world in 1892.” 

The town’s Memorial Committee de- 
cided that winning the war was more im- 
portant than honoring its favorite inven- 
tor. However, when the jeeps, tanks and 
other adaptations of the tractor come 
home from foreign fields, and when the 
soldiers return to their own tractors on 
the farms of America, the Golden Year 
program will again be revived. The date, 
however, matters less than the story of 
John Froelich, an inspiration to youth 
everywhere. 


Plant Magic in lowa 


Luther Burbank’s row was compara- 
tively easy to hoe compared to the 35- 
year struggle of Iowa’s 77-year-old hy- 
bridization expert, Harlow Rockhill. That’s 
why the aging scientist’s neck gets red 
when he’s referred to as “Iowa’s Luther 
Burbank.” He prefers to stand on his own. 

Rockhill, secluded on a five-acre orchard 
tract amid extensive farm holdings near 
Conrad, Ia., is credited with production 
of the nation’s outstanding ever-bearing 
strawberry—the Progressive—and remark- 
able advances in plum culture. 

Burbank, the nature-schooled Iowan 
says, worked in the mild climate of a 
fruit country. Rockhill has directed ex- 
periments to toughen the hides of fruit 
trees and plants against Iowa’s sudden 
freezes and killing blizzards. Doing it, he’s 
established himself as one of the nation’s 
foremost practical authosities on the 
genetics and heredity of plant life. 

Rockhill’s new goal? He seeks new 
methods of keeping some fragile types of 
pollen alive for shipping world over. 


‘Poems’ Sell Pups 


Dr. R. S. Paige, veterinarian, who sells 
dogs with “poetic” advertisements in the 
Alexandria, La., Daily Town Talk, defends 
himself by pointing to his account books 
which show the sale of 2,000 puppies of 
all breeds and styles in the last two years. 

Paige’s four-line want ads are a regular 
feature for Town Talk readers. Here’s 
one that sold 45 pups: 

“Tfin we had time we sur whuld shout, 

’Cause we got that pup U bin dreamin’ 
*bout.” 

One of his pieces on cocker spaniels is 
considered a classic by regular readers: 

“Our coats ar silky and wavy tu, 

Our ears ar long; our eyes ar blue; 
We'd make fine dogs, forever tru, 
We'd like to make our home with U.” 





Puckish Pilot of an American heavy 
bomber that just blasted a Jap airstrip in 
Dutch East Indies sent a one line report 
on the raid. It read: “Beg to report hon- 
orable airstrip at censored are lost face.” 









JRE than one third of all the doc- 
tors in the United States have 
joined the armed forces. Thousands 
of others are still being called out 
of private practice. Late last year experts 
warned a U. S. Senate committee that public 
health would be in danger if the proportion 
of doctors in the U. S. A. fell below one to 
every 1,500 civilians. This month, that dan- 
ger line has been crossed by 28 of the 48 
states. 

The doctor shortage is at its worst in small 
tewns and in the open country. Even before 
Pearl Harbor, six states with a population of 
11,500,000, largely rural, had less than one 
doctor for every 1,500 residents. The 28 
states with dangerously small proportions of 
physicians today have a civilian population of 
54,500,000, nearly half the nation’s total. 

It takes at least six years to train a doctor 
for public practice. If the armed forces enlist 
medical students at the present rate, the na- 
tion, according to G. St. J. Perrott and 
Burnet M. Davis of the U. S. Public Health 
Service, will be face to face with a shortage 
of another 15,000 physicians to handle nor- 
mal illnesses, let alone an epidemic or other 
war emergencies. 


Danger for Alabama 


These ominous statistics hide an even 
worse stiuation in the towns and rural areas. 
City doctors have gone to war too, but cities 
had more than their share of doctors to begin 
with. As the late Dr. Raymond Pearl of 
Johns Hopkins University summed it up: 
“Physicians behave like any group of sensi- 
ble persons. They do business where it is 
good and avoid places where it is bad.” Busi- 
ness was always better for city doctors—not 
because of less sickness in the country but 
because of more money in the city. 

As a result, New York, with about 1o per 
cent of the population of the United States, 
got nearly 18 per cent of all medical gradu- 
ates before the war. Alabama, with about 
two per cent of the population, got only one 
third of one per cent of the young doctors. 
Every 500 New Yorkers had a doctor. The 
average Alabama doctor had 2,000 potential 
patients. Even if the war continues until 
1950, New York will still be on the safe side 
with one doctor for every 1,200 civilians. 
But, by then, Alabama would be hopelessly 
below the danger line with only one doctor 
for every 4,000 civilians. 


The Doctors 
Have Gone to War 








The darkest spots in the foreground of 
medical services are those boom towns 
where war has swelled the population while 
cutting the number of doctors. Port Or- 
chard, Wash., just across Puget Sound 
from the big Bremerton Navy Yard, has a 
wartime population of about 50,000 with 
just five doctors to look after them. Peo- 
ple wait weeks for an appointment, then 
wait hours in the doctor’s office. Navy 
physicians at the Yard take care of their 
own men and help the rest of the town as 
best they can. But they are not supposed 
to treat civilian cases outside the Yard. 


Fear of Socialized Medicine 


Down at the opposite corner of the 
country in Valparaiso, Fla., site of an Army 
air base, about 8,000 people are without 
any doctor at all. For a while the U. S. 
Public Health Service maintained a doctor 
in Valparaiso. But whenever the Health 
Service sends a physician to practice 
among civilians, opposition crops out from 
influential groups quick to smell “socialized 
medicine.” So Valparaiso has no doctor. 

Some Congressmen blamed groups opposed 
to “socialized medicine,” and their political 
representatives, for defeating the Health 
Service’s proposal that Congress appropriate 
$1,000,000 to send medical aid to danger 
spots like Port Orchard, and Valparaiso. The 
service had predicted that 600 communities 
would be hard up for doctors or dentists by 
the end of 1944. After long debate, Congress 
passed a substitute act allowing the Health 
Service to pay a doctor’s or dentist’s moving 
expenses plus an allowance of $250 a month 
for the first three months of residence. He, in 
return, must agree to practice at least a year 
in his new location. To get him there the 
community must file a formal application, 
O.K.’d by its own state health department. 
then agree to repay one quarter of the money 
to the Health Service. 

Is this new act one of those legislative ges- 
tures intended to white-wash lawmakers with- 
out seriously attacking the trouble? Many of 
the neighborhoods that need doctors and 
dentists are loosely organized, and sparsely 
settled; people just aren’t likely to get to- 
gether and go through the rigmarole of pre- 
paring and sending a formal petition to Wash- 
ington. Many residents have never known real 
medical care anyway, physicians explain, and 
think they can manage with “old remedies.” 
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aks One Doctor per 2,000 Civilians 


Few really good doctors are apt to be at- 
tracted by a three month purse of $250 a 
month. Building a practice takes a lot longer 
than three months. On the other hand many 
doctors will think twice before signing up to 
Spend a year in a strange location whether 
they like it or not. Besides, most states com- 
pel doctors from other states to take new 
medical examinations which are usually held 
only once or twice a year. Only seven states 
—Delaware, Maine, Nevada, Pennsylvania, 
Washington and Florida—grant temporary 
licenses to doctors awaiting examinations. 

More than half the states won’t accept 
doctors who do not have American college 
degrees. This automatically keeps out all the 
6,000 foreign and refugee doctors now in the 
U. S. A. Some 2,000 of these have become 
American citizens. Many, with first papers, 
have been licensed by New York, Massachu- 
setts, California, Ohio, New Jersey, Connecti- 
cut and Maryland. 


Civilian Health 


So far, the doctor shortage hasn’t been 
teflected in vital statistics. Civilian health 
during wartime has been remarkably good. 


Until this winter’s Flu epidemic the death 
rate kept dropping while the birth rate rose. 
The nation’s maternal mortality rate has 
fallen for fourteen consecutive years to about 
three deaths of mothers for every thousand 
live babies. And infant deaths have dropped 
to around forty per thousand live births. 

Some of the credit for this paradox of bet- 
ter health with fewer doctors belongs to war- 
time prosperity. With a well-paid job wait- 
ing for almost anyone in the United States 
who’s willing and able to work, many people 
are living and eating better than ever before. 
And a good deal of the credit belongs to the 
magnificent emergency efforts of overworked 
doctors, nurses, sanitary and public health 
staffs. On their toes and aware of the poten- 
tial danger, they have so far succeeded in 
fighting it off. 

Rapid expansion of many war plants cre- 
ated potential health threats in overcrowding 
of workers and longer hours with fatigue and 
emotional strain. Tuberculosis could make 
headway under such conditions. In Great 
Britain, according to Surgeon General Par- 
ran, the death rate from tuberculosis in- 
creased 13 per cent after two years of war. 
It didn’t happen here, largely because of 
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able field work by public health workers. 

For example a certain bullet factory was 
housed in an old, badly lighted building 
without the most elementary safeguards. 
A public health nurse, who had come from 
that town returned home with a sense of 
duty and sold her services to the plant on 
a part time basis. After two months the 
management realized the value of her 
work and put her on full time. 


Ill Prepared for Epidemics 


In another war plant, whose employes 
had increased from 500 to 5,000, the com- 
pany had neglected to provide adequate 
sewage and sanitary facilities. The water 
supply became contaminated and dysen- 
tery broke out. Through efforts of the 
Public Health Service the source of the 
trouble was soon traced, conditions were 
then corrected, and a serious threat to 
community health was thereby eliminated. 

The Red Cross is doing its usual fine 
job. Beginning two years ago in the Ozark 
Mountain community around Fort Leon- 
ard Wood in Missouri, the Red Cross set 
up emergency public health nursing serv- 
ices in 23 Army camps and 3 West Coast 
industrial areas—including Port Orchard, 
Wash., where it paid for half a dozen bed- 
side nurses. 

A Red Cross public instruction program 
will enroll 800,000 people for emergency 
nursing training this year. In case of an 
epidemic, that training could prove literal- 
ly a national lifesaver. Yet, after a certain 
point, nobody can take a doctor’s place. If 
the doctor isn’t available, the worst can 
happen all the more easily. The worst 
hasn’t happened—yet. It mightn’t happen 
for months, years, or at all. The one sure 
thing is that, day by day, America is grow- 
ing less and less able to resist the worst. 
Is there any way to reverse the trend to 

bring civilians enough doctors—especially 
country doctors—to keep the nation reason- 
ably protected? Although the Public Health 
Service’s proposal to send physicians to dan- 
ger spots was defeated in Congress, Congress 
has been known to change its mind. Another 
possibility would be a National Service Law 
compelling civilian doctors, particularly 
young, unmarried men and 4F’s to go where 
directed. A minor help would be to change 
state laws to admit more foreign and refugee 
physicians to practice. 

Cutting the Army and Navy medical staffs 
would help civilians immediately and direct- 
ly. With a European invasion coming, nobody 
seems quite prepared to ask the armed forces 
to get along with fewer doctors. But the U. S. 
Army is already said to have about 50% 
more doctors, for its size, than the British 
Army. 

Perhaps a combination of all these meas- 
ures and others will keep the worst from 
happening. As matters stand today there’s 
very little sign the danger has even been rec- 
ognized by officials in a position to do some- 
thing about it. 

Meanwhile America is inadequately pre- 
pared to resist what can be termed a major 
invasion by the oldest, deadliest, most treach- 
erous, of all enemies—sickness and calamity. 























As a Liberator pilot put it: 





“One of their cities is missing!” 





7 40 minutes ago, there were Nazi factories down 
@ there building Focke-Wulf 190’s and machine guns. 
Now there are no factories. Not even a city. For the last of 
1000 Allied bombers has just dropped its block busters and 
is heading for home. 

Back of this 1000-bomber sweep is a story not many people 
know—a story quite apart from that of the heroism and sac- 
rifice of the bomber crews. It has to do with the terrific 
problem of supply in waging aerial warfare. For example... 





3 if your sleeper is shunted to a siding, remember 
@ this: It is probably being held up to let a fast freight 
streak through — tank cars of gasoline, cars loaded with 
spare bomber parts, engines, crates of nested bombs, tons of 
food, ammunition, and all the rest. Getting Bomber Com- 
mand’s supplies from factory to seaboard is the first lap in 
a 1000-bomber attack on Germany. And in this relay race to 
Victory, the railroads of America are doing a magnificent job! 


ABARAABAA 1:02 ec 


839G8838GE89s _ 60,000 gal. oil 
# EE t# tH té 3,250,000 rounds machine gun am- 


munition 
ARV RARABA ARABIA} 4000 tons bombs 
VOCO@QVVZVQP2aq@ _ 300 tons food 
Cyl Hye ol Hn 
r Y yr er rer 426 bomber engine replacements 
HaAwMAAg 75 tons other replacements : tires, 


armament, parachutes, radios, wing sections, instruments, oxygen 
tanks, bomb sights, etc. 


46 complete bombers lost 


(The figures given above are approximate) 


2 Above, you get a rough idea of the cost, in ma- 
@ terial alone, to send 1000 4-engine bombers over 
Germany. How can Bomber Command get another 300 tons 
of food...1 day’s supply for the 150,000 men it takes to 
put 1000 bombers over the target? Another 160 tank 
cars of aviation gasoline? Another 4000 tons of bombs? Not 
just for tomorrow, but for the next day, and the next. 
Answer: That’s where Air Power’s three teammates come 
into the picture—the train, truck, and ship... 





4 Slogging along at a snail’s pace, protected by 
@ anti-submarine Liberators, a never-ending convoy of 
cargo ships and tankers becomes the life stream of Air Power. 
They bridge the Atlantic with supplies and replacements to 
keep the bombers fanning out over Germany. This link in 
the chain of supply must never be broken. If a cargo is sunk 
on the way over, Air Service Command and the Navy move 
heaven and earth to get an exact duplicate cargo loaded into 
another ship and on its way within 48 hours! 





CONSOLIDATED VULTEE 





5. The truck, wherever you find it, is Bomber Com- 
@ mand’s most versatile workhorse. In the U.S., along 
with the railroads, it delivers the goods to the convoys. At the 
hundreds of British air bases from which the 1000 bombers 
took off, again it is the truck that lugs in the gas, bombs, 
food, spare parts, and so on. And as a final gesture, the truck 
gasses-up the heavy sluggers before they take off on their 
mission, 

IN THIS DRAMA of train, ship, truck, and plane pitching 
in together to help speed the defeat of the Axis, there is a 
lesson we must not forget when the war is over: 





6 Out of this war will come improved, cheaper, 
@ and swifter ways of transporting goods and people— 
over highway and rail, on the sea, and through the air. In 
rebuilding the peacetime world, al] these forms of trans- 
portation must work together, each doing the job for 
which it is best fitted. 

And the plane will have still another responsibility. Hav- 
ing linked once-remote nations together into a 60-hour-wide 
world, it can play a vital role in enforcing global peace. 

In short, a postwar aerial police force is America’s best 
assurance that the peace so dearly won will not again be 
violated at the whim of aggressor nations. 


QUICK FACTS FOR AIR-MINDED READERS: 


Without wor paint — Covering the gleaming aluminum 
surface of a Liberator bomber with camouflage paint adds 
180 lbs. to its weight, cuts down air speed about 8 m.p.h. 
Recent AAF decision: No more camouflage on combat 
planes. Speed, plus added armament, provides greater pro- 
tection to combat crews. 


And more in '44! Aircraft production figures for ’43 show 
that Consolidated Vultee is now the world’s largest pro- 
ducer of airplanes. The company delivered more than 
126,000,000 pounds of aircraft last year, including spare 
parts. This represented 12% by number and 16% by 
weight of all aircraft built in the U. S. 


What does it cost to fly? In 1927, air transport passengers 
paid 13¢ a mile. Today it costs only about 5¢ a mile to 
travel by air. 


14 to 1— Before the war it required the equivalent of 1 year’s 
labor for 100 Consolidated Vultee workers to build one 
Liberator Bomber. In 1941—a year’s labor for 35 workers. 
In 1942—for 12 workers. Last year, and today—7 workers, 
or less. In other words, the same amount of direct labor that 
was formerly required to build one Liberator now builds 14. 


No spot on earth is more 


than 60 hours’ flying time 


from your local airport 





From “Flying Jeeps” to Leviathans of the air — Consoli- 
dated Vultee Aircraft Corporation now builds many 
types of war planes, from small trainers to long- 
range bombers. When peace comes, the company will 
be in a position to provide the postwar equivalent of 
such planes, from small, privately owned “air fiiv- 
vers’’ to huge transoceanic cargo-and-passenger planes. 


J s a 
Na wg 
LIBERA te 3 4-engine bomber LIBERATOR on «++ tromsport 


CORONADO .. . patrol bomber CATALINA .. . patrol bomber 





VALIANT ... basic trainer 


/ 





RELIANT .. . navigational trainer ' SENTINEL . .. ‘Flying Jeep” 





Louisville, Ky. Allentown, Pa. 

New Orleans, La. Wayne, Mich. Elizabeth City, N. C. 

Nashville, Tenn. Dearborn, Mich. Miami, Fla. 
Member, Aircraft War Production Council 


San Diego, Calif. Fort Worth, Texas 
Vultee Field, Calif. 


Tucson, Ariz. 


AIRCRAFT 














if Peter Pain makes your Cold an aching 
distress...Rub in Ben-Gay...Quick! 


Amazingly FAST relief — 


a a . Pe contains up to 2! times more of 
an ere’s why: 


both these ingredients than five 
@® Every doctor knows the famous _ other widely offered rub-ins. Labo- 
pain-relieving agents—methyl sali- ratory tests prove this. Insist on 
cylateand menthol. And...Ben-Gay genuine Ben-Gay for fast relief! 


For FAST Relief from Pain 


en-Ga due to RHEUMATISM, COLDS, 
NEURALGIA, MUSCULAR STRAIN 


(THE ORIGINAL ANALGESIQUE BAUME There’s also Ben-Gay MILD for Children 














Steel-Grip Finger Guards 


Hundreds of factories are saving time 
and injuries in war production_ by 
protecting workers with Steel-Grip 
Finger Guards. Used for handling 
rough or sharp articles, for buffing, 
grinding, sanding, polishing, punch 
press work and hundreds of other jobs. 
Protect fingers or thumb, front or 
back, from cuts, abrasions or blisters. 
Made of durable leather with elastic 
web back for snug, cool, comfortable 
fit. Easy on and off. One size fits all, 
men or women. Send 10c each for 
samples or trial order box of 50 at 
8c each, less 10%. 
Catalog of Steel-Grip Safety 
Apparel free on request 


i INDUSTRIAL GLOVES COMPANY 
Famous tndustrial 929 Garfield Blvd., Danville, ll. 


Safeguards Since 1910 Canada: Safety Supply Co., Toronto 


RI “ uv i. Made from 


Exquisite Onyx-like Picture Ring made from. = Any Photo 
any photo. Send No Money! Mai! photo with paper Bavaria 
strip for ring size. Pay postman only $1.00 plus post- 


K-R-O Company, Springfield, Ohio. 
age. Hand tinted 25c extra. Photo returned with ring. SEND NO 
Money back guarantee. Send photo and ring size now. MONEY! 


k-R- KILLS RATS 


ONLY 
LIVESTOCK MAGAZINE 


Founded 1881 and has served the entire industry boldly 
and progressively ever since. Send $1 for 1 year; $2 for 
3 years TODAY! Trial: 6 Months, 50c. 


BREEDER’S GAZETTE, Box P-2, Spencer, Indiana 


Won't Kill Pets, Livestock or Poultry 


It’s a patriotic duty to kill RATS, which 
destroy millions of dollars worth of pre- 
cious food and spread disease. An easy 
and quick way to kill rats is with K-R-O. 

K-R-O is made from red squill—a rati- 
cide recommended by U.S. Dept. of Agri- 
culture because it kills rats yet won’t kill 
pets, livestock or poultry. Ask your druggist 
or feed dealer for K-R-O, 75¢ per 2-0z. pkg. 



























WHAT BOOKS DO YOU WANT? 
We quote lowest market prices. No charge for locating 
Hard-to-Find Books. All books. OLD or NEW 
mailed POST-FREE. 

SEARCHLIGHT BOOK PATH 

22 East 17th St., New York City 
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Hay Paper 


The paper shortage is being relieved to 
some extent in Los Angeles, Calif., by the 
slaughtering houses. Chemist W. D. Hop- 
pie, who had developed a formula for 
making quinine from sagebrush, has con- 
ceived of the method of obtaining criti- 
cally needed paper from cows. 

The 85 tons of hay taken each day at 
the slaughtering houses in Los Angeles 
from the stomachs of recently killed cattle 
now is being manufactured into paper. 

The action of hydrochloric acid in the 
cow’s stomach upon the masticulated hay. 
is comparable to the process of making 
commercial paper from wood or corn- 


stalks. 


Experiments are being conducted with 
ursolic acid, a by-product of cranberry 
skins, seeds and pulp, in the manufacture 
of carbon paper. These scrap products or 
cranberries have never been used before 
and experiments to put them to use are 
among the thousand and one similar ef- 
forts to save and utilize waste materials 


Colored Cotton 


Russian scientists and research men at 
the Delta Experimental Station of Missis- 
sippi have succeeded in growing cotton 
colored by nature’s own dyes. Color-fast 
lints in red, green, auburn, dark brown, 
blue and khaki are claimed by the Rus- 
sians. Whether colored cotton will prove 
satisfactory for commercial use is con- 
jectural. Some colored cotton is being 
hand-processed and made into yarn for 
additional experimental work. 





BALL BEARING MERRY GO ROUND in op- 
tical factory at Rochester, N. Y., automatically 
speeds production by weighing and sorting 
the 60 small squares of lens glass per minute. 


LEER + Sannmmmnmneewerere * ++ 2%» 
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Or buy $1, 500.00 or more of this Gite, 
Old Line, Legal Reserve Protection for 
98c per $1,000! Men or women, all ages 
21 to 55 at proportionately Low Rates! 


-AT AGE 25- 
HALF THE PERMANENT RATE 


16 EFFECT BEGINNING FIFTH YEAR 





Author E. R. Stettinius Jr. writes of lend lease. 


Lend-Lease: Weapon for Victory 


(By E. R. Stettinius, Jr. New York, 
The Macmillan Co., $3) 


This is a record that contributes much 
to contemporary history, an accounting 
that seems to be honest, forthright and 
revealing. It covers lend-lease operations 
in nearly every area of the war, describes 
global air-lanes, ports rebuilt and roads 
constructed as far away as Iraq and Burma. 
Mr. Stettinius, who headed Lend-Lease 
until he became Asst. Secretary of State, 
scolds those American business men who 
fear England is competition or shudder at 
Soviet ideology. But in the end he falls 
back on his sub-title: Weapon for Victory. 
Whether the weapon is also one for a 
lasting peace is still conjecture. 


AWOL: K-9 Commando 


(By Bertrand Shurtleff. Indianapolis, 
Bobbs-Merrill, $2) 


A Doberman Pinscher, refugee from a 
German war dog camp, is taken in tow 
by an American war correspondent and 
brought to America just before we enter 
the war. He (the dog) enlists in the K-9 
Corps and eventually sees services with 
the Commandos. It is a good dog story 
with an up-to-date angle. 


You Can Only Hang Once 


(By H. W. Roden. New York, William 
Morrow & Co., $2) 


Author of this one turns out to be 
president of the Clapp Baby Food Com- 
pany, board chairman of the G. Washing- 
ton Coffee Refining Co., and a director of 
lots more enterprises but that doesn’t 
keep him from being in top form for a 
tough mystery story, written primarily be- 
cause Mr. Roden doesn’t get enough of 
the tough variety. Good plot, well han- 
dled. 


Twice as Much Protection for the Next 4 Years! 








Full Payment in 
case of death 


| Policy Provides: 
Cash and Loan 


| Values | 
Paid-up and 
Extended 
| Insurance | 
| Life Income from 
| Proceeds | 
| Current Dividends | 


94% | 


ofannual premium 








SAFE Life Insurance at LOW COST 


Postal operates under the rigid New York State insurance 
Laws. It owns and occupies its own 17-story building on 
New York's famous Fifth Avenue. It is the oldest Company 
in America devoted exclusively to insuring the lives of sub- 
stantial men and women at low cost, by mail. We issve all 
Standard Policies for men and women from ages 1! to 60. 


Act as Your Own Agent! 
Mail the coupon for full information and rates at your age. 
Find out how simple and practical it is to buy Life Insurance 


direct! There is no obligation to buy but insurance is vital! 
Mail the coupon—find out why we say:— 


Better Buy from POSTAL 


This policy provides about twice the 
protection now you'd expect your 
money to buy and beginning the 5th 


year the rate will be less than you 
would pay if you applied to us for 
an Ordinary Whole Life Policy then! 


Buy Old Line, Legal Reserve Life Insurance DIRECT! 


For nearly 40 years, this Old Line 
Company, unique among 
Old Established Life Insurance Com- 
panies, has offered Standard Life In- 
surance direct to the policy-holder by 
mail and over the counter. 


tial Americans have applied for mil- 
lions of dollars of Postal Insurance. 
We have paid ovt more than 
$55,000,000.00 to policy-holders and 
their beneficiaries! More and more 
people are buying insurance direct! 


leading 


Substan- 


CLIP AND MAIL COUPON NOW! 
pPeteeeeeeee ee 





ff Postal Life Insurance Company 

— 511 Fifth Ave., Dept. M, 313 

New York 17, N. Y. 

Bf Mail me without obligation com- i 
plete information about your low-cost Modified 

é “4" Policy at my age. 7 

BD Cate. s 600 cvesesoccconvsewesse oveces -§ 

i Camplatve 0.0.00 scvccesccccesoecesoeecscces ° ' 
NOMOc ce cccccccccecececesccedovesceseseeses . 

i Behe c nc viccrcesovensiconesdnaceseunnceoete . y 

| Gyo ccccceussssdsnccences BONO. cv cseccceces t 


include P. O. District Number, if any 
Lseeeaasaneaeannaasanad 





FALSE TEETH 730) SHAVES FROM 1 BLADE 


That Loosen 
Need Not Embarrass 


Many wearers of false teeth have suffered real 
embarrassment because their plate dropped, 
slipped or wabbled at just the wrong time. Do 
not live in fear of this happening to you. Just 
sprinkle a little FASTEETH, the alkaline (non- 
acid) powder, on your plates. Holds false teeth 
more firmly, so they feel more comfortable. 
Does not sour. Checks ‘‘plate odor’’ (denture 
breath). Get FASTEETH at any drug store. 


HAIR OFF 


I had ugly hair... was unloved 
-.. discouraged. Tried many dif- 
ferent products... even razors. 
Nothing was satisfactory. Then 
I developed a simple, painless and inexpensive 
method, It worked. I have helped thousands win 
beauty, love, happiness. Let me tell you how. 


FREE My FREE book, ‘‘How to Overcome the Superfiuous 
Hair Problem,” explains the method and proves ac- 









tual success. Mailed in plain envelope. Also trial offer. No 
Seen Gnochanten Write yoy ANNETTE LANZETTE, P.O. Box 
Mart, Dept. W-27 Chicago, Illinois 

rofession of your own? 

hen become a foot correc- 

tionist. Earnings of men and 

women in this greatly needed 

weeks home training. Easy terms. Not medical 
or chiropody. No furt er capital necessary. No 
goods to buy. 49th year. Write for Free Booklet. 
Stephenson System of Foot Correction 19 Back Bay, Boston, Mass: 


WANT'a permanent business 
| pm run as high as $50-$100 weekly, after a 





AMAZING NEW 
BLADE SHARPENER 


New sharpener for all makes of 


performs miracles! “Not 
mecessary to change blades,” 
writes one user. Another wT ony, 








A al sane pose 


i) Wetcine t 


ell 
few ounces. Will last os Makes 


<y00 SEND NO MONEY! $i ye eatey . Fas postmen only 






smooth velvet shaves si tite MAISRSL wat i cone 
your dollar. H erp ~ander tein: 
North 


fwonue. oct nn ee a mace 
MAGIC PURSE TURNS INTO 


SHOPPING BAG 


At Touch of Finger 


Like magic, thie handy, handsome 
Purse turns into big, convenient 
Shopping Bag, complete with han- 

le, roomy enough for dozens of 
packages! Looks like purse, used like 
purse—but, presto!--converts to 
shopping bag instantty! Makes shop- 
ping a pleasure! Sells like wild! 


SAMPLES FOR AGENTS 


, convents Sample offer sent immediately to all who 





TANT T gend name at once. A penny postal will do. 
PING SEND NO MONEY—Just your same, 
SHO ke 06 KRISTEE CO., 856 Bar St. Akron, 0. 





OL STAMPS WANTED 


I WILL PAY $100 EACH for 1924 Ic green 
Franklin stamps, rotary perforated eleven (up 
to $1000.00 each if unused). Send 6c Today 
for Large Illustrated Folder showing Amazing 
Prices paid. Vernon Baker (PA-42) Elyria, Ohio. 
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Lady Cook For The Army 


Cordial, dynamic and slightly under five 
feet tall, Mary IL. Barber is the first woman 
drafted by the War Department. The 
Army plucked her out of civilian life 
months ago, put her in a tiny, spotless 
kitchen with all the latest equipment and 
gadgets adjacent her office and told her to 
go to work. 

And there she has been working every 
day since that time, writing menus and 
trying them out before they are sent to 
the countless cooks and bakers to follow 
in feeding U. S. fighting men at home and 
abroad. 

Steeped in a background of the cooking 
of the Pennsylvania Dutch, she inherited 
her interest in culinary art from her home 
loving ancestors of Titusville, Pa. A 
graduate of Drexel Institute of Columbia 
University, she has been planning menus 
since before World War I. 

“T can’t remember a time when I wasn’t 
interested in cooking,” she says. “My 
sister and I used to cook as children. 
One of my earliest remembrances was 
beating up a sponge cake, which was made 
from my grandmother's recipe. It took 
20 minutes, a routine that was performed 
on the front porch with our school friends 
gathered to wait until the cake finished 
baking.” 

Now, however, it’s nutritious food that 
holds her interest. An officer panel meets, 





6h WWonten'’s Worle 





decides to buy a new type of food for the 
Armed forces and it’s Miss Barber’s job to 
test it out in her own private kitchen 
and develop recipes. If the officers and 
Miss Barber approve the finished product 
new _measurements based on the large 
amounts needed for feeding camp messes 
are figured and sent to Army cooks and 
bakers. 

An employe of one of the largest cereal 
companies in Michigan, Miss Barber was 
“loaned” to the Army for the duration. 
She was one of the first women to enroll 
in New York City as a food conservation 
demonstrator in World War One. Now her 
hair is grey but her eyes are just as blue 
and alert and her small capable hands as 
expressive as ever. 

Discussing food in this war and World 
War One she says: 

“In the first war emphasis was put on 
food saving. Civilians were urged to con- 
serve on wheat, meat, and sugar. Now it’s 
adequate nutrition in the foods served the 
armed forces.” 

Miss Barber says the soldier’s favorite 
food is beef. She herself has a weakness 
for fried tomatoes prepared from a special 
recipe originating in Lancaster county, Pa. 

Miss Barber has a collection of cook- 
books from all parts of the world but her 
chief hobby is collecting early American 
stories, and songs, including cowboy songs 
and those popular during the California 
gold rush days. 


MARY BARBER, who plans menus for Armed Forces tests recipes with assistant in Army kitchen. 
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Recipe of the Week 


Frankfurter Farina Dumplings 
with Sauerkraut 


14 cups self-rising cake flour; 4 cup 
cream enriched farina; 2 tablespoons 
vitaminized margarine; } cup milk; 3 
frankfurters; 1 quart sauerkraut; 1 cup 
water; 1 large onion; 6 to 8 cloves. 

Sift, measure self-rising cake flour. Stir 
in cream enriched farina. Cut in vitamin- 
ized margarine and add milk. Mix lightly 
with a fork. Slice frankfurters in 4 inch 
slices. Add to dumplings, saving a few 
pieces to garnish the top. Place sauerkraut 
in a large skillet with a cover to fit. Add 
water. Add onion in which cloves have 
been stuck. Bring to a boil. Drop 
dumplings by tablespoonfuls onto sauer- 
kraut, Garnish with pieces of frankfurter. 
Cover closely. Steam without removing 
cover 20 to 25 minutes. 

Serves: 6 to 8. 


Harbinger of Spring 


Spring days will bring forth flowers, 
birds and all sorts of new fangled head- 
bands that can be worn either with day- 
time clothes or fluffy evening attire. Gar- 
denias will be attached to bright cerise 
bands and brilliant red cherries will ap- 
pear on velvet ribbon. To add an oriental 
effect, a perfectly coiffured head will be 
adorned with small black bows that fit 
close to the ears. 


Rights For Women 


Suffragists who have fought for years 
for “equal rights” have another champion 
for their cause in Vice President Wallace. 
He recently wrote Emma Guffey Miller, 
joint Congressional chairman of the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party, saying: 

“Having long advocated equality and 
democracy it seems to me that it naturally 
follows there should be no inequalities 
under the law because of sex. 

“However much the opponents of this 
amendment may fear some possible tempo- 
rary disadvantage to some women, may I 
suggest that in the end all such disadvan- 
tages, if they exist, weigh little beside the 
greater advantage of inner freedom which 
will come for all women when real equality 
is established.” 

In referring to opponents the Vice 
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President meant those individuals and 
organizations, who object to equal rights 
on grounds this might undermine existing 
legislation that protects women workers. 


Foods to Watch For 


A beef extract just introduced under 
the trade name of Vitaloz. It is a brown 
fluid, very thick, and a teaspoonful dis- 
solved in a cup of boiling water provides 
a bouillon with refreshing tang . A 
butter-like flavor may be given to mar- 
garine and vegetable shortenings by the 
addition of a few drops of But-ry, a re- 
cent innovation ... A piquant dill sauce, 
soon to be placed on the market, to re- 
place lemon juice on fish, can be served 
with meat or blended with soup or other 
sauces . . . “Tomato Chips,” an unusual 
source of vitamin C, has been made avail- 
able. They are made from wheat flour, 
puree of tomatoes, malt, sugar and spices, 
have a nicely toasted yellow appearance 

. A raspberry honey contains Cuban 
honey flavored with concentrated rasp- 
berry juices . . . Watch for ginger orange, 
a coarsely ground combination of oranges 
and ginger, sugar and vegetable coloring 
.. . Herb Flavored Mustard Sauce, which 
adds a flavor to canapes, cold and hot 


meats, contains seven fresh herbs, broth, 
brandy and spices 
Costume Jewelry 

Costume jewelry will be more popular 


than ever this year with emphasis on size 
and clusters of brilliant Gloves 
will be set off with clips of rhinestones. 
Up-sweep hair-do’s call for lovely earrings 
that either dangle or clip neatly to the ear. 


stones 





Funny how your heart goes out to 
the little runts. Every litter of pigs, 
every batch of chickens, and every 
litter of puppies seems to have its 
weakling. Then you fuss more over 
it than the rest combined. 

The world is crazy enough now, 
but wouldn’t it be twice as bad if we 
didn’t have sympathy for those under 
a handicap? Probably that’s why we 
work so cheerfully for the Red Cross. 
What we do is helping some one who 
needs 2 lift. 


Labor Unions and Women 


Charging ‘‘some local labor unions” with 
using ““women’s wage rates as a pawn to be 
sacrificed in favor of other seemingly 
more important objectives,” Elizabeth 
Christman, executive secretary of the 
Women’s Trade Union League warns or- 
ganized labor that women workers “will 
be a hazard to men unionists after the war 
unless trade unions take a more construc- 
tive attitude.” 

“When an agreement with the employer 
cannot be reached,” Miss Christman said, 
“unions have not been insistent on obtain- 
ing fair wages for women workers.” She 
says this will tend to alienate many women 
from the labor movement. 


Ten Thousand Summer Dresses 


American cotton dresses will be carried 
to women of the world’s liberated nations 
after the war. directors of Chicago’s Na- 
tional Wash Apparel Show revealed in 
displaying 10,0009 tilmy cotton styles. Many 
of them will be shipped to Africa and 
Italy. 

Meanwhile, American women will have 
to economize, among other things, on 
pajamas. Suzanne Ruden, style director of 
the Show says: “girls will either have to 
go back to nightgowns or do without.” 
And corsets: Believing the government 
would release synthetic yarns, manufac- 
turers used up their stocks. The synthetic 
deal fell through and women will choose 
between unconfined comfort and heavy 
knit girdles cut on the bias. 

Anyway, there'll be plenty of substitutes 
for garments—ripple cotton for seer- 
sucker, rayon sheer for chambray, linen- 
like spurs for linen, and silk-like spurs for 
silk 


lrons Coming Up 


Civilians that have been asking “when” 
of the WPB as to the output of electric 
irons, (Pathfinder, Jan. 24) have been 
told that two million irons will be released 
in the early summer. Although the new 
irons will ease the situation somewhat 
there will not be enough to meet the de- 
mand 


Wash Day Hints 


Do’s and don’ts to help the Monday 
wash day situation: 

Do heat the clothespins so they will 
keep your hands warm while hanging out 
the laundry. 

Don't hang starched clothes in the wind 
It takes out the starch 

Do take a cloth dipped in vinegar and 
run it across the line to prevent clothes 
from sticking. 

Don’t fail to see that the clothes line is 
clean for white fabrics as well as colored. 

Do put all the hankies on a large safety 
pin, fasten it to the line and save time 
and trouble. 

Don’t misuse machine. 


your washing 
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Smart Spring Sewing 
Number 4456 
- Side but- 
toning is smart 
feature of this 
easy - to - wear 
wraparound 
frock. Sizes 12 
to 20, 30 to 
40. Size 16 re- 
quires 3'%4 
yards 35- 
inch fab- 



















Number 4631 
. «+ The becom- 
ing U-shaped 
yoke is flatter- 
ing. Sizes 16 to 
20, 34 to 46. 
Size 36 requires 
334 yards 39 
inch fabric. 








Number 9343 
" Youthful 
ruffles give a 
spring-like 
charm to this 


two - piecer. 9343 
Sizes 12 tc 12-20 
20. Size 16 
requires 
33g yards 


35-inch 
fabric. 
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EACH PATTERN together with a 
transfer pattern of useful and 
charming motifs to embroider on 
linens and garments, TWENTY 
orders to PATH- 
Pattern Department, 


CENTS. Send 
FINDER 
243 West 17th Street, New York 
11, New York. 
















HOSPITAL and DOCTOR 


BILLS PAID! 






costs about 


Hospital and Doctor Bills 
u 


to 


$6.00 Each Day 
wosPitaL 9940 
Room and Board for 
Aduits up to 90 days 





Don’t go into debt when 
Sickness or Accident strikes 
Be prepared—protect your- 
self NOW! This dependable 
Hospitaland Doctor Expense 
Policy PAYS YOUR BILLS 
FROM THE VERY FIRST 
DAY exactly as provided. 
Any recognized Hospitaland 
any Doctor may be selected. 
Policy issued to Individ- 
ual or Family. No red tape 
—no medical examination 
—no agents. Write today! 
= ey AD RM’ ql George Rogers Clark Casualty 

ee Co., Rockford, Ill. Dept. 3045 


r~~~"—~=" MAIL COUPON NOW!" ~~~ 










$25 Each Week 
LOSS of TIME $300 


from work ap to 12 weeks 


BOcTeR $135 


enses 


Loss of LiFESIOOO 


Mar y other liberal 






| George Rogers Clark Casualty Co. Dept. 3045 
Rockford, Illinois | 
|. rie ase rush FREE information about Hos- | 
be tal and Doctor Expense Policy. 

Ee re er ee ° | 
| Address eocccccccccccccccs eoccce eocces | 
| , oe OE PRO EEE ee A ee nese | 


How To Relieve 
Bronchitis 


Creomulsion relieves promptly because it 
goes right to the seat of the trouble to help 
loosen and expel germ laden phlegm, and aid 
nature to soothe and heal raw, tender inflamed 
bronchial mucous membranes. Tell your 
druggist to sell you a bottle of Creomulsion 
with the understanding you must like the way 
it quickly all: iys the cough or you are to have 
your money back. 


CREOMULSION 


For Coughs, Chest Colds, Bronchitis 


= ASTHIMADOR 


The medicated smoke of Dr. R. 
Schiffmann’s ASTHMADOR aids in 
reducing the severity of asthma- 
tic attacks — helps make breath- 
ing easier. ASTHMADOR is econ- 
omical, dependable, uniform—its 
quality more than ever insured 
by rigid laboratory control of 
potency Use ASTHMADOR in 
powder, cigarette, or pipe mix- 
ture form. At any drugstore — try 
ASTHMADOR today! 



















MAKE $25-$35 A WEEK 
You can learn practical nursing at home 
in fore time. Course endorsed by phy- 
sicians. Thousands of graduates. 45th 
yr. One graduate has charge of 10-bed 
hospital. Another saved $400 while 
learning. Equipment_included. Men, 
women 18 to 60. High School not 
required. ne tuition payments. Write today. 
CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Dept. 682, 100 East Ohio Street, Chicago #1, 111. 
‘ Please send free booklet and 16 sample lesson pages. 
Name. = i 
OS ee | eee 
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Education 


Child-Labor Curbs 


A child-labor manifesto recently 
issued by a group of 34 leaders studying 
industry, education and health problems 
They called attention to the serious child- 
labor situations, expressed conviction that 
war needs can be met without exploiting 
children, and urged community agencies 


was 


to unite in immediate action to curb child- 
labor abuses. 
Nine specific lines of action were sug- 


gested for local organizations to initiate 
They are: (1) Establish a local advisory 
council on child labor; (2) Organize a 
stay-in-school campaign; (3) Initiate a 
tion to extend vocational counseling serv- 
ices in the Survey the work 
school children are doing outside of school 
hours; (5) Develop co-operative pro- 
grams of school and part-time supervised 


schools; (4) 


work; (6) Seek adequate appropriation 
for child-labor inspection and enforce- 
ment; (7) Conferences of employers, 


school officials, and social agencies to con- 
sider methods of dealing with child labor 
in specific industries; (8) Study the ade- 
quacy of health examinations given minors 
entering employment; and (9) organize 
discussion groups for employed young 
people. 


Engineering for Girls 


At Pittsburgh’s Carnegie Tech, girls 
will get free four-week engineering 
courses. Westinghouse Electric will pay 
tuition, laboratory fees, books, board, 
room, railroad fare, and $50 a month 
pocket money to young women with pre- 
vious college training in science and 
mathematics. When they graduate, the 
girls will get jobs as Westinghouse en- 
gineering assistants. But first they'll have 
to study hard—3o hours a week in class- 
room and laboratory on subjects like 
electronics, drafting, and strength of ma- 
terials. 


Radio Program Guidance 


A new service inaugurated recently by 
the Federal Radio Education Committee 
gives monthly listings of selected radio 
programs for school listening. It is issued 
several weeks in advance to afford ample 
time to get word to the teachers. For the 
present it is limited only to official state 
education agencies. 

The Committee selects network pro- 
grams on a broad educational basis and 
it is hoped teachers will supplement this 
with local and regional programs. 


Basic English 


With Americans traveling to the four 
corners of the globe, basic English is 


now becoming more and more valuable 

Basic English can be easily learned 
is less difficult to speak and is a boon to 
beginners anywhere. It is being used by 
a number of air-plane companies to a¢ 


quaint non-English speaking people with 
our language. 
Mr. C. K. Ogden, head of the Ortho- 


logical Institute in London and Dr. I. A 
Richards of Harvard, are generally 
ited with being the “fathers” of 
English 


cred- 
basi 


Geographical Movies 


Six regional films produced in collabora- 
tion with Dr. Howard W. Odum, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, have just been re- 
leased. They are: Far Western States, 
Middl States, Northe astern States, North- 
western Southeastern States, and 
Southwestern States, They are 16 mm 
sound. Each requires II minutes screen 
time. 

This series of films was produced to 
meet the needs of teachers for materials 
portraying the United States as a series of 
regions rather than an array of politically 
subdivided areas known as States. The 
contents of the films correlate social 
studies, geography, history, sociology, eco- 
nomics, and commercial geography. 


State Ay 





LIBRARY habits can be developed in the 
youngest pupil when the correct technique 
is followed. The above New York youngster 
has found a new interest in picture books. 
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"And lo, | am with you always, even unto 
the end of the world.''"—Matthew 28: 20 


New Hymnal Dedicated 


Churches today are dedicating the New 
Hymnal which remains “new’ in title 
through many years. Last changes in the 
New Hymnal were. made in 1918. 

This time 39 new tunes have been 
added, including for the first time a Negro 
spiritual, “Were You There When They 
Crucified My Lord?”, a surprising number 
of Old German chorales, and many new 
settings for familiar words. A member of 
the committee supervising the changes was 
the Rev. Frank Damrosch, Jr., Doyles- 
town, Pa., nephew of Walter Damrosch, 
composer and orchestra director. A new 
composer recognized is the Rev. Alfred M. 
Smith, chaplain of the Eastern Peniten- 
tiary, who has provided three new tunes. 

More than 3000 tunes were submitted 
to the national committee from musicians 
in England, Canada and the United States. 
Earliest known Christian hymn, “Master 
of Eager Youth,” attributed to St. Clem- 
ent, 200 A.D., is included among this group 
for the first time. 


One modern battleship costs as much 
to build as the maintenance expense of 
all the missionaries throughout the world 
for a period of one year, according to 
Dr. Glenn Randall Phillips, pastor of the 
First Methodist Church of Hollywood, 
Calif. 


8 Million Methodists 


Growth of Methodism, expanding since 
the amalgamation of various groups under 
the new order of 1940, is revealed by Rev. 
Albert C. Hoover, director of the statisti- 
cal office of the Methodist Church and 
editor of the General Minutes. The cov- 
eted goal of 8 million Methodists in Amer- 
ica is close at hand. 

Records show the lay and ministerial 
membership now stands at 7,984,944, an 
increase for 1943 of 145,639 over the pre- 
vious year. The number of active min- 
isters is 25,265, with 5,970 superannuated 
and supernumerary members of Confer- 
ences, and 1,280 chaplains serving with 
the military. Fifty ministers are duly 
elected Bishops of the church, effective 
and retired. 

Methodists gave $37,931,579 to minis- 
terial support in 1943, an increase over 
1942 of $2,588,738. A total of $9,201,040 
was contributed last year to World Serv- 
ice and Conference benevolences, another 
big increase of almost two million dollars. 
The Church has an investment of $701,- 
947,576 in church buildings and parson- 


Sermonette 


We at home stand at a crossroad 
where we must either choose the 
high road of Christian faith or un- 
consciously drift along the low roads 
of polite secularism or of veneered 
Nazi paganism. This present war 
tests each man by his decision or 


his indecision, his determined effort 
or his drifting. Wistful hopes stand 
very little chance in a world where 
our enemies proclaim opposing ide- 
ologies as final truth and fight for 
them with utmost self-sacrifice. 


—Rev. Dr. George Paul T. Sargent 
St. Bartholomew’s Episcopal 
Church, New York, N.Y. 





ages, against which there is a debt of ap- 
proximately 37 millions, with a total of 
21 millions for this purpose having been 
paid during 1943. « 

Church schools show a falling off of 
395,625 in attendance. Much of this is 
attributed to military enlistments and war 
work. 


Double Indictment 


The U. S. Supreme Court has sustained 
the conviction of a woman who had her 
niece sell Jehovah Witness religious tracts 
on the streets of Brockton, Mass. 

In upholding the Massachusetts law, 
Justice Rutledge said, “Parents may be 
free to become martyrs themselves but it 
does not follow they are free, in identical 
circumstances, to make martyrs of their 
children before they have reached the age 
of full and legal discretion when they can 
make the choice for themselves.” 

Justice Murphy, denounced the major- 
ity opinion, termed the religious sect a 
“militant and unpopular faith harassed at 
every turn,” and asserted alleged dangers 
to children conducting street sales were so 
“exceedingly remote” that barring them 
was unjustifiable. 

In effect, the decision of the Supreme 
Court was a reversal of its opinion in the 
Murdock case, reviewed less than a year 
ago. Then the court ruled the sect was 
entitled to protection while distributing its 
literature. 

The court’s latest decision aroused Jus- 
tice Owen J. Roberts, high in both legal 
and church circles, who declared such 
“flipflopping” tended “to shake confidence 
in the consistency of decision and leave 
the ceurts below on an uncharted sea of 
doubt and difficulty.” 





Speedy MACA YEAST 
IS BACK on the 
Home Front! 


Yes, there’s now enough Maca Yeast for 
both war and domestic needs. So, you 
can bake with ease again... make.tempt- 
ing, delicious, beautifully browned bread 
and rolls in just a few hours! 


Maca Yeast acts extra fast, needs no 
special baking methods. Gives bread 
that wonderful old-fashioned taste and 
flavor... but does away with old-fash- 
ioned fuss and bother. 


Maca Yeast is truly different! Its golden 
granules contain no water or filler of 
any kind... they’re all yeast! Get hi- 
speed Maca Yeast at 
your grocer’s today! 






THE 
ORIGINAL 
FAST, 
GRANULAR 
YEAST 


Keeps without 
Refrigeration! 


YOURS FOR 5 CENTS 


Famous Step-by-Step “Picture Story of Making 
Bread"”— for Use with Maca Yeast! 


This fascinating 32-page book shows 
you, through pictures, how to make de- 
licious bread and rolls on your first try. 
Packed with photos and valuable 
kitchen-tested ideas. Only 5 cents while 

the supply lasts. Send for your co } 
today! Don’t wait ‘til it’s too late 










FO OOO 228822228 8228282 


NORTHWESTERN YEAST COMPANY, 
Dept. 472, 1750 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago 22 


As quickly as possible, send me my copy of 
“The Picture Story of Making Bread.” En- 
closed is 5c in coin or stamps. 


Name...... 
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DEFORMED OR 
INJURED BACK 


Thousands of 
Remarkable Cases 


A Man, helpless, unable to 
walk, because of a spinal in- 
jury, was, through support 
of the Philo Burt = pe 
riding horseback and playing 
tennis, within a year. A 
Lady, 72 years old, who suf- 
fered a severe spinal disorder, 
found relief. A Child, para- 
lyzed from a spinal deformity 
was able to play about the house, in three weeks’ time. 
The Philo Burt Appliance has been successfully used in 
over sixty-three thousand cases in the past 39 years. 


30 DAYS’ TRIAL TO PROVE 
ITS VALUE IN YOUR OWN CASE} 


The Appliance is light, cool, flexible and 
easily adjusted—how different from the 
old torturing plaster casts, leather and 
celluloid jackets or steel braces. E very 
sufferer with a weakened, in- 
jured, diseased or deformed 
spine owes it to himself to 
investigate. Physicians recom 
mend it and we work with 
your Doctor. Reduced price 
within reach of all afflicted. 
Send for descriptive book 
Describe your case so we can 
give you definite information. 


PHILO BURT CO., 
179-2 Odd Fellows Temple 
Jamestown, New York 


Can’t Keep 
Grandma 
In Her Chair 


She’s as Lively asa Youngster — 
Now her Backache is better 


Many sufferers relieve nagging backache quick- 
ly, once they discover that the real cause of their 
trouble may be tired kidneys. 

The kidneys are Nature's chief way of taking 
the excess acids and waste out of the blood. They 
help most people pass about 3 pints a day. 

When disorder of kidney function permits pois- 
onous matter to remain in your blood, it may cause 
nagging backache, rheumatic pains, leg pains, loss 
of pep and energy, getting up nights, swelling, 
puffiness under the eyes, headaches and dizziness. 

Don't wait! Ask your druggist for Doan’s Pills, 
used successfully by millions for over 40 years. 
They give happy relief and will help the 15 miles 
of kidney tubes flush out poisonous waste from 
your blood, Get Doan’s Pills at all druggists. 


b a E c ENLARGEMENT 
To get acquainted with new 


customers, we will beautifully enlarge one 
snapshot print or negative, photo or picture 
to 8x10 inches —~ FREE — if you enclose 
this ad. (10c for handling and return mail- 
ing appreciated but not required.) Informa- 
tion on hand tinting in natural colors sent 
immediately. Your original returned with 
your free enlargement. Send it today. 

GEPPERT STUDIOS, Dept. 233 Des Moines, Ia. 


DWARF FRUIT TREES 


Many of them bear fruit the first 
year planted. Write for free catalog. 


STERN’S NURSERIES, Dept. O, Geneva, N. Y. 


EVERBEARING RASPBERRIES 


and other Berry Plants which will fruit 
this summer. Write for free catalog. 


STERN’S. STERN’S NURSERIES, Dept. 0, Geneva, N. ¥ Dept. O, Geneva, N. ¥ 


Easy to fix cuts, bruises, worn spots in tires. 
SO-LO also mends shoes, raincoats, boots—any- 


twa" MEND the HOLE for 


SPREADS ON like butter Dries 

cy overnight. Flexible Non- 

§ Waterproof. Won't come 
off —gueranteed 


SO-LO fess 
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William Allen White 


If anybody ever illustrated Emerson’s 
saying that “if a man makes a better 
mouse trap than his neighbors the world 
will beat a path to his door,” the late 
William Allen White did. Born in the 
little town of Emporia, Kans., with a 
population of less than 15,000, he went 
to college there; learned his newspaper 
trade there; bought the Emporia Gazette 





~ Press Association 


with $3,000 of borrowed money when he 
was 27; lived in Emporia to the very 
end, and made his newspaper known 
throughout the civilized world. 

“The Sage of Emporia” talked with 
kings, with statesmen, with the great and 
near-great of this world, and the very 
humble. They all listened to the small- 
town editor. 

It was not that Mr. White lacked op- 
portunities to play a part in great metro- 
politan centers. He was editorial writer 
for the Kansas City Star at the age of 22. 
He once edited Judge, New York’s hu- 
morous weekly, from Emporia, at a salary 
of more than $10,000 a year, then quit 
when Judge came out for light wines and 
beer. In 1917 he was sent to France by 
the American Red Cross as an observer. 
He covered the Peace Conference in 1918 
for American publications; was a delegate 
to the Russian conference at Prinkip, and 
in 1933 made a visit to Moscow, sending 
back news dispatches. But he always came 
back to his little home town and the Em- 
poria Gazette. 

What Mr. White said in his small paper 
affected the councils of the world because 
of his keen intelligence, his complete hon- 
esty, his absolute fearlessness and because 
of his striking language—filled by turns 
with pathos, with puckish humor, biting 
sarcasm, logical arguments, sledge-hammer 
blows and gentle persuasiveness. His was 
a voice that challenged attention and con- 
sideration. Two great editorials in his long 
career stand out as famous classics. One 
was entitled, ‘“What’s the Matter with 


Pathfinders 
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Kansas?” a vitriolic attack on Populism 
during the Bryan-McKinley campaign of 
1896, which Republican “Boss” Mark 
Hanna had reprinted and circulated all 
over the country. The other was written 
on the occasion of the accidental death of 
his daughter, Mary, in 1921—an expres- 
sion of grief and of infinite tenderness. 
William Allen White will always be 
known first as an editor, but he has many 
books to his credit, including biographies 
of Presidents Wilson and Coolidge. His 
writings include a number of novels, the 
most popular being “A Certain Rich Man.” 
He even published some poetry in his 
early career, but later tried to live it down. 
The Emporia Gazette now has at its 
head William L. White, only son, already 
a famous war correspondent and writer, 
author of the best sellers, “A Journey for 
Margaret” and “They Were Expendable.” 





Greer Garson 


The Film Daily, after a poll of some 
400 newspaper and other publications an- 
nounced that “Random Harvest,” a pic- 
ture in which Greer Garson starred, headed 
the list of the 10 best pictures for 1943. 
The same star won the Moving Picture 
Academy Award in 1942 with her very 
popular “Mrs. Minniver.” Miss Garson is 
also an odds-on contender for this year’s 
Academy Award with her portrayal of the 
title role in ““Madame Curie.” 

The unusual “Greer” of Miss Garson’s 
name is an abbreviation of MacGregor, 
for she traces her mother’s family back 
to Rob Roy MacGregor, “‘a bandit chased 





out of the Highlands for rustling cattle.” 
She traces her father’s family back to Eric 
the Red, and her own red hair and blue- 
green eyes might be considered genealogi- 
cal evidence. Greer was born in County 
Down in Northern Ireland some 30 years 
ago. Her father died when she was quite 
young and she was taken to London. 

The prize-winning movie actress grew 
up in an atmosphere in which her acting 
ambitions were thoroughly discouraged. 
Her family looked askance at the theater; 
her health was poor, and she led a rather 
secluded childhood, spent largely in read- 
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ing. When she won a scholarship to the 
University of London at 15 years of age 
she was required to take a teacher’s course, 
but when she graduated with honors she 
got a job with an advertising firm and 
was soon making $50 a week—a fine 
salary for a young girl in London. 

Miss Garson never relinquished her am- 
bition to act; she kept trying to get a 
chance. When she finally got an offer from 
a theater manager in Birmingham she 
quickly accepted, at $20 a week. She made 
her debut in 1932 in “Street Scene,” and 
was pronounced a “promising find.” After 
eight months there, followed by a tour of 
the provinces, she returned to London in 
1933 ready for big things. But she still 
had her ups and downs, flops and hits, 
until in 1938 she was starring in a minor 
play when Louis B. Mayer, visiting Lon- 
don, saw her and offered her a Hollywood 
contract. 

In Hollywood Miss Garson still had her 
troubles, for the directors could not find a 
suitable role for the tall, thin, though 
beautiful, girl. Her first movie, “Remem- 
ber?”, was a dud, but finally, and some- 
what accidentally, she got a part in ‘““Good- 
bye Mr. Chips” and made a smash hit. 
That was in 1939, and since then Greer 
Garson’s hits have been many. 

Miss Garson bought a cottage at Del 
Monte, on the California coast, where she 
announced her intention of making her 
permanent home. She is a hard worker, 
and with her success her screen duties are 
very exacting, yet she has found time to 
make bond-selling tours—very successful 
ones. Last year the star of “Mrs. Minni- 
ver” married Richard Ney, U. S. naval 
ensign, who played the part of her son in 
that picture. 


Margaret Walker 


In 1943 a volume of verse by Margaret 
Walker, entitled “For My People,’ won the 
annual Yale Series of Younger Poets com- 
petition, of which the late Stephen Vincent 
Benet was editor. It was the first time the 
prize had been won by a Negro poet, and 
the fact that the book enjoyed three print- 
ings—very unusual for a first book of 
poems—indicated that the young colored 
girl had won extensive recognition. 

Miss Walker’s prize-winning volume of 
verse contained three very different groups 
of poems. The first, or “public poems,” 
composed mostly of free verse, make a 
direct plea for the Negro people. The sec- 
ond division consists of folk ballads, which 
one commentator called “blues.” The third 
group is made up of sonnets, formal in 
construction and personal in content. The 
volume was widely reviewed by literary 
magazines, including the Atlantic Monthly, 
Yale Review and Christian Science Moni- 
tor, and there was generous praise. But 
there werealso suggestions forimprovement. 

Most praise for the volume came from 
the “leftist” press, for the young poet 
adopts a rather militant attitude on the 
race question. She found race prejudice, 
she records, in both the South and North. 
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INDEPENDENCE 


A PRACTICAL GUIDE TO THE SELECTION 
AND MANAGEMENT OF A SMALL FARM! 


by M. G. Kains 


Formerly Special Crop Culturist, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture 


W*k shortages have begun. Many more are coming. The wise 
man realizes that independence on a self-sufficient small farm 
is the answer to security and happiness. It means freedom from 
inflation, high food costs, high rents, money troubles and other worries 
of city life. On your farm you enjoy the pleasures of a healthy out- 
door rural life, comfort and relaxation and SECURITY. 


T the same time, by growing your own vegetables, raising your' 
own poultry and livestock, you are increasing the vital supply 
of ““food-for-freedom” so essential to helping win the war. 





BY” T you must know how to operate your farm—how to avoid the 
ordinary pitfalls and succeed by tried and proved methods. 


H ERE is the PRACTICAL book that starts at the beginning and takes you step by step 

into successful and profitable farming. This book takes nothing for granted. It tells 
what kind of a farm to buy; how to choose it; how to finance it; what and how to plant; 
choice and care of livestock, poultry, bees, etc; especially essentials of fruit and vegetable 
growing, fertilizers, irrigation, spraying, cultivation, harvesting, storage, sale of products 
and by-products.. Every page is packed with proven ways to make the farm self-supporting 
and profitable. Even if you are not in a position to purchase a farm right at this minute, 
get this book and prepare yourself. Don’t miss “FIVE ACRES AND INDEPENDENCE.” 
It might change your whole life—bring you the independence and security you need 
now more than ever! 


SAYS THE U.S. DEPT. 
OF AGRICULTURE 


“Proved and up-to-date facts 
and not fish stories. M. G. 
Kains has been a farmer all 
his life on many different farms. 
This book is designed especially 
for people haunted by the small- 
country-home dream, yet it is 


10 DAYS 
FREE EXAMINATION 


SBVBBABBBBBBBREREEREREEREEEEEESEEEERESEES & 


PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE, 
2414 DOUGLAS STREET, N. E., 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Please send me at once a copy of FIVE ACRES AND 
INDEPENDENCE, I will deposit with the postman 
$2.50 per copy, peue a few pennies mailing charge. 
It is understood that if I am not satisfied I may return 
it to you, and you will refund my money in full 


none-the-less valuable to the immediately. 

established farmer, big and 

small. The friendly, conversa- BEAR .cccee 60 600666 060 O0606S 600600066 008000 
tional tone is one of its best 

features. 46 chapters on prac- ee ¥ob 660650000 RebRRCObRC Desens 


tically every phase of farming 
for profit. About 100 drawings 
covering everything.” 


413 PAGES 


Gee Ge ee 046 6 66656 Coe thee rbd O ee ERteeeece 


CJ Check here if you are enclosing payment with this 
coupon, in which case we will pay postage 
Same return privilege, of course. 
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charges. 





‘INVISIBLE’ LIQUID 


great success for 


SKIN--SCALP 
IRRITATIONS 


Promptly 
Relieves 
Itching— 
Aids 
Healing! 





Here’s a Doctor’s formula—Zemo—a re- 
markable liquid which appears invisible on 
your skin—yet so highly medicated that 
first applications relieve itching. burning 
of Eczema, Psoriasis, and similar skin and 
scalp irritations due to external cause. 
Zemo also aids healing. 

Zemo positively won’t show on skin all 
the time it is helping it. Apply any time. 
First trial convinces! 3 sizes. Buy Extra 
Strength Zemo for 
stubborn cases. 


==. See 


‘fe GOLDEN FLEECE 
_.POT CLEANER 


NOM METALLIC » 










Cashioned plastic beads on cotton- 
base. . . lasts long. . . cleans 
quickly .. . saves time . . . cannot 
rust or splinter.. sanitary. At6 & 
10, hardware, grocery stores, etc. 


DOWNY PRODUCTS CO. 
Orange, New Jersey 
Por Canada: Meta! Textile Corporation, Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 





MAGNOLIA TREES 


With Flower Buds to bloom for you 
this Spring. Write for Free Catalog. 


STERN’S NURSERIES, Dept. O, Geneva, N. Y. 


EUROPEAN FILBERT NUTS 


Produce nutritious Food for Table and 
Kitchen. Write for Free Catalog. 


STERN’S NURSERIES, Dept. O, Geneva, N. Y. 
New writers needed to re-write ideas 
in newspapers, magazines and books. 
Splendid opportunity to “break-into” 


fascinating writing field. May bring 

you up to $5.00 per hour spare time. DETAILS 

Experience unnecessary. Write today for FREE de- 

tails. NO OBLIGATION. Post« ard will do. 
COMFORT WRITER’S SERVICE 

210-C4 South Seventh (C4) St. Louis, Mo. 

















gi SUTIN 


Now...youcan make your letters to that boy or girl in 
service and to friends at home like a “‘ personal visit”’ 
when you use rich, two-fold Phot ic Stationery $ 
with life-like photograph of yourself at the top. A mar- 
velous morale builder. Ideal gift with a friend’s picture. 
SPECIAL OF FER—Just send $1.00 with photo, snapshot or neg- 


ative for our Special Box of Photographic Stationery. Photo returned, 
NATIONAL PHOTO ART, Dept. 184, Janesville, Wise 
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The Coal Question—May we call to 
your attention several apparent inaccura- 
cies, or at least divergencies of opinion, 
about the purported ‘coal crisis” which 
you present as a lead article in your Jan- 
uary 3rd issue. You state that the “Plain 
facts are . . . we have drawn upon our 
stockpiles of mined coal at an alarming 
rate... .” Why should stockpiles be con- 
sidered sacred? They are originally built 
up for purposes of emergency. That an 
emergency arose due to four strikes by 
coal miners is well known. That the coal 
operators were powerless to prevent the 
strikes is not so well known. They were 
unable to sign any agreement for a raise 
in pay to the coal miners without approval 
of the War Labor Board which, as you 
doubtless know, was not forthcoming. 
They were not permitted to raise the 
price of coal to pay for increased wages 
without the approval of the OPA. When 
the government finally arranged for a 
contract with the coal miners the OPA, 
in many districts, gave an increase in the 
sales price of coal below the increased cost 
to the coal operators. Further, as you are 
well aware, the coal operators have re- 
ceived no government subsidy in any form 
nor have they been permitted any cost- 
plus contracts. As a matter of fact, the 
stockpiles of bituminous coal in the Na- 
tion today are well above the ten-year 
average showing that we are in no way 
scraping bottom nor is there a “hollow 
sound in the coal bin.” 

We don’t know who is the author of your 
statement that we are “some 40,000,000 
tons short of needed supplies going into 
1944.” The Solid Fuels Administration 
has stated that the strikes during 1943 
cost the Nation this amount. However, if 
this amount had been added to the world’s 
record of 586,000,000 tons actually pro- 
duced it would have totaled 626,000,000 
tons, Or 26,000,000 tons above the esti- 
mated needs made by the Secretary of the 
Interior. In other words, by the govern- 
ment’s own statistics we should be short, 
if any, a maximum of 14,000,000 tons. 

A glance at the production record since 
the last bituminous coal strike will reveal 
that coal is pouring from the mines now 
in record volume. If there are no more 
strikes, unwarranted absenteeism, or other 
work stoppages, the bituminous coal in- 
dustry will produce well above the 620,- 
000,000 tons estimated needs for 1944. No 


Between Ourselves 





Government figures are supposed to be 
official and accurate. If they aren’t, then 
Who can be believed? 

x * x 


Civilian Selfishness—For quite some 
time many distraught parents have won- 
dered why their boys are drafted and sent 
to the firing line while civilians belligerent - 
ly demand this and that, vying with each 
other to see who can get the most. 

There is too much rushing from one job 
to another, wherever the pay is highest. 
There is too much money wasted, and too 
little paid to the doctor and the grocer 
who credit some of these workers. 

—ZInez Kerr, Nashville, Tenn. 
=. 


A PartHeinver Slip—Seldom do I find a 
mistake in PATHFINDER, but your issue of 
Dec. 20, 1943, contains an article about 
the WASPS being trained at Freewater. 
Texas. The name of the town is Sweet- 
water, and, believe it or not, Sweetwater 
really gets its water supply from Bitter 
Creek. 

—Mrs. Joe H. Boothe, Sweetwater, Tex. 


* * * 


Teaching Religion—Referring to your 
article, “The Crime Wave on Main 
Street,” I might suggest that we listen to 
our ministers who are encouraging the 
teaching of religion in our schools. Ex- 
perience, authority and reason proclaim 
the utility and necessity for all of us to 
give respect we owe to ourselves, our 
neighbors and our Maker. Can we find 
anything other than selfishness which pro- 
poses a different course of conduct for 
rational beings? 

—M. G. Mattingly, Cincinnati, Ohio 


* * * 


Woman's Place—It has been said, and 
perhaps truly said, a woman in our war 
plants can do as much work as a man; but 
it can be said, and I think as truly said. 
that a true mother in her home is worth 
as much as two men. And if the mothers 
don the trousers to stop Hitler they will 
soon have a crop of Hitlers in their own 
homes. 

—H. A. Brickhouse, Edenton, N. C. 
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The Eight-Hour Day—I am a riveter 
at Douglas Aircraft Co. at Santa Monica 








o BOTH GIVEN one should even be uncomfortable next 


Get BOTH band. winter, let alone freeze or have a catastro- 
some instruments | phe envelope them. 


NOW. Just se ip : 
attr me Bos For your further information we are 


pols ge By enclosing a clipping of the Associated 
seed to sell at 10¢} Press story which appeared in direct con- 
ee tradiction to the OWI release from which 


BOTH instruments , . , ; » Mnateac. 
and FREE instruction books are yours. Write today. | We assume you have gained the “catas 


Seed Company, Sta. 20, Paradise, Pa.| trophe” angle. 


I have talked with many of my fellow 
workers, and nearly all feel that the War 
Manpower Commission is making a grave 
mistake by changing working hours at this 
time. It is a case of rocking the boat. 
Many women will be compelled to quit 
defense work who can now work eight 
hours and can care for their families, but 











BUY MORE BONDS 


Bituminous Coal Institute 
New York, N.Y. 


cannot work ro hours. 
—George A. Guest, Santa Monica, Cal 


OLD BOOKS 
WANTED 


We pay big cash prices for thousands of different 
titles. We have bought over 9,000 books from men 
and women in every state in the Union! We nave 
id as much as $500.00 for a single book. We paid 
r. Kuchler of Wisconsin over $1,000.00 cash! 
For example, we will pay you cash for the follow- 
ing books as described in our price list: 





Pilgrim’s Progress .......... «++ - $4,000.00 
Adventures of Tom Sawyer........ 200.00 
Old Swimmin’ Hole......... «+. 75.00 
Black Beauty. ...........sseeeee0+ 100.00 
Treasure Island....... cocccccccce - 50.00 
Scarlet Letter...... covcccecotsccces SD 
Venus and Adonis .,.............5,000.00 
Snow-Bound.......... Seeccccesce . 45.00 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin............... $0.00 
Leaves of Grass............2-++... 250.00 
Ben Hur............. sececeeccesce 25.00 
Last of the Mohicans............. 50.00 
Moby Dick.......... aseccces «++ 100.00 
Little Women....... eveccccccececs 25. 

McGuffey Primer... .. eccccccecoce 100.00 
Tameriane & Other Poems....... 5,000.00 


These are but a few of the many thousands of 
books we want. DON’T SEND BOOKS until you 
have checked our latest list giving full informa- 
tion. Don’t delay—a single old school book, story 
book, Bible, poetry, history, travel, almanacs, 
newspapers, letters, autograph, etc., may bring 
you $25, $50, $100, $500 or even $5,000 cash for 
certain books. Better investigate NOW. Send 
10cin coin or stamps to American Book Ma 
Merchandise Mart, Dept. 132 Chicago, an 
we will send you latest list of old books we want 
to buy and cash prices we will pay. 


FOR 
ONLY 





FREE 14-DAY TRIAL IN YOUR OWN 
HOME. NO SALESMAN WILL CALL 


write for If you are Hard of 
FREE ge | +~ may ye 
again the happiness o 
BOOKLET mormal life, church, 
TODAY movies, radio, conver- 
sation, music, etc. One 
ask about of the finest 3-Tube 
our Hearin Aids ever 
EASY built. The BLESSING 
NT Hearing Aid costs half 
PAYME as much as others of 
PLAN the same type. 


BLESSING HEARING AID co. 
Dept. A-T Peabody, Mass. 


California DATES! 


Fresh—Big—Luscious, 5 pounds $4.50 


Jumbo Georgia Pager-cheltes Pecans, 5 pounds 
ad Pure Orange Blossom Honey 5 pounds $2.50; 

alnuts, 5-pound sack $3.00; Mouth-melting Choc- 
olates, 2-pound assorted box $2.00. FREE shipping. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed! Send Cash, M. O. or 
Check to California Date Gardens. Box 1176-P, 
Palm Springs, California. 


BOBBY PIN 


15 p 60 PINS -00 
0Z@N jmerar Postpaid 
Limit 10 Dozen per customer. While they last orders 


will be filled upon Ry of Cash or Money order. Act 
now—order yours TODAY! Money Back Guarantee. 


R. G. ENNIST, Dept. B, 369 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 








CUTICURASiN me 
FREE for HEAD COLDS MISERIES | Landlord—I understand you are kick- 








head, watery eyes, sniffing, sneezing, Make This 
Test—Help nose drain, clear the way for breath- 
ing comfort. At druggists. Or send 3c postage for 
FREE TRIAL of famous Kondon’s Nasal Jelly. Simple, easy 


to use. Kondon's, Dept. E-21, 2608 Nicollet, Minneapolis, Minn. 


NASAL CATARRH »)/ 
If you suffer clogged, dried up nose, stuffed up fs 
AWA 
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Brain Teaser 


Our stock decreased 25%, and again 
30%; then. rose 30%, again 25%. We 
have thus lost $470. What was the stock 
worth at first? 


Answer to last week’s 


Let 100%=the value of the cotton, 
then 100% — 3% =97%, the net proceeds; 
100% +4% =104%, the amount; 97% + 
104% =97/104 of the value of the cotton, 
or the value of the sugar; 104/104— 
97/104=7/104, the whole commission; 
but $280 is the whole commission. Hence. 
$280+7/104=$4,160, value of the cot- 
ton; 97/104 of $4,160=$3,880, the value 
of the sugar. 





Skinny—What is your idea of a real 
square meal? 
Fatty—A big round steak. 


Bert—I’m a happy man because I have 
the best wife in the country. 

Curt—Who wouldn’t be happy with his 
wife in the country? 


Language Thrift 


A distinguished surgeon, famed for his 
laconic speech as well as for his profes- 
sional skill, met one day his equal in a 
woman of few words, who came to him 
with a hand badly swollen and inflamed. 

“Burn?” asked the doctor. 

“Bruise,” the woman replied. 

“Poultice.” 

The next day the patient returned and 
the following dialog ensued. 

“Better?” 

“Worse!” 

“More poultice.” 

Two days later the woman called again. 
and this was the conversation: 

“Better?” 

“Well! Fee?” 

“Nothing!” exclaimed the doctor. “Most 


”? 


sensible woman I ever met! 


Henry—Boomer is such a _ practiced 
speaker that he doesn’t mind going before 
an audience any time. 

Ben—Yes, but it is pretty hard, some- 
times, for an audience not to go before he 
does. 


ing about the mosquitoes in your room. 
Boarder—Oh no, I didn’t kick your mos- 
quitoes about. I merely socked a few of 


| them on the nose with my fist. 





& Builders Guides 
wa 4 VOLS. 


56... 





INSIDE TRADE INFORMATION ON: 

ow to use steel square~How to file and set saws~ 
How to build furniture~How to use a mitre box--How to 
use the chalk line~How to use rules and scales~How to 
make joints--Carpenters arithmetic~Solving mensuration 
problems~Estimating strength of timbers~How to set 
girders and sills--How to frame houses and roofs~How to 
estimate costs-~How to build houses, barns, garages, 
bungalows, etc.--How to read and draw plans~Drawing 
up specifications~How to excavate~How to use settings 
12, 13 and 17 on the steel square~How to build hoists 
and scaffolds~skylights~How to build stairs~How to do 
cabinet work ~ How to put on interior trim ~ 
How to hang doors~How to lath~lay 
How to paint and insulate. 
To get this assistance for yourself, simply 
fill in and mail the FREE COUPON below. 





THEO. AUDEL & CO., 49 West 23rd Street, New York 
ters and Builders Guides, 4 vols., on 
7 days’ free trial. If O. - dwill remit $1 in 7 dave and $1 


Otherwise I will retarn them. 

No obligation aniess satisfied. 
Name... .<cceccescsceeca ee eee 
| Address... --<<<<= eee tt tt tt 
| Occupetion.. concn ceca ceseaecenean eeecee 


Old Age Insurance 
Ages 7/0 to 90 


Costs Only One-Cent-a-Day 


A Sg Jfattonss Protest ave Insurenee O8.. — Be gy-- 
dg., Kansas City, Mo., has espec a new 
Old Age accident policy with Hospital and Genera! 
Coverage benefits to be issued exclusively to men and 
women—ages 70 to 90, who are prevented on account 
of their advanced age from getting insurance from other 
com panies. 

This new policy 
increasing to $6,000. 
$200, including Hospital care. Large cash sums for 
fractures, dislocations, ete. Doctor bills. Liberal 
benefits paid for any and every accident. 

The Company is the oldest and est of its kind 
and has promptly paid Over Two Million Dollars in 
cash benefits to its policyholders. 

The entire cost is $3.65 for a whole year—365 days— 
Only One-Cent-a-Day. 

— ad send name, age and address of person to be 
insured, and the name and relationship of the bene- 
oo is all you do—then the Com y will send 
a policy for 10 days’ FREE INSPECTION, without 
obligation. 30 days’ insurance will be added tree when 
$3.65 is sent with request for policy. Offer is limited, 


80 write today. 


CORNS °Feet 


Corns do not correct themselves but usually 
get worse. Soon the pain makes you walk 
tenderly or even to limp. Then you find the 
flesh around the corn inflamed and angry. The 
core of the corn is hard and horny. To stop the 
pain this must be softened and a good way to do 
it is with corn salve. 

Hanson's Magic Corn Salve is an emollient 
ointment, not a plaster. Get a box of this salve, 
follow the simple directions and see how quickly 
the pain is relieved. Next day you should be 
able to remove the entire corn without the use of 
a knife. Fifteen cents a box at any drug store or 
direct, prepaid, on receipt of price, from W. T. 
Hanson Co., P.O. Box 1003, Schenectady, N. Y. 


Men & Women 





ys maximum benefits of $4,000 
Maximum monthly benefits ot 









SIMPLE, EASY TO USE 


Magic liquid takes only 2 minutes to 
reproduce any snapshot you have on to 
stationery, handkerchiefs, ties, scarfs, 
ete. Won't wash off. Won't hurt a- 
tive or fabric it's used on. Personalize 
your ceooeme! An ideal gift. Complete 
outfit with full colors included, enough 
for 100 photos—only $1.00 tpaid. 
Sent C.O.D. for $1.18. CHRISTY PHOTO SUPPLY, 

Dept. 109, 2835 N. Central, Chicago. 
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Lace Paper Interlude 


There’s something about St. Valentine’s. Day which sets it 
apart from other anniversaries. Strong men who take Christmas 
and birthdays in stride succumb to the lacy, intricate patterns 
with their lush, unashamed sentiments. 

Remember those big, eye-catching and soul-satisfying valen- 
tines of a generation ago? Remember the time you were in the 
eighth grade and had that pretty teacher? And how you got to 
school early and left a valentine for her under the geography 
on her desk? When she found it, she was startled, and then 
looked directly at you and smiled a very special smile—all for 
you. It was enough to make a young man believe in Sir Galahad. 
Of course, you’d also given one to that sixth-grade, golden- 
haired girl with the blue eyes. But a fellow had to keep in right 
with the teacher, didn’t he? 

Valentine’s Day goes back to Roman times when a dashing 
youth, Valentino, was martyred on the Appian Way. He wrote 
a last message to his sweetheart and signed it, “From Your 
Valentine.” Shakespeare, Chaucer, and Spenser were fond of the 
day and Cupid’s part in it. Valentines hit their peak of ornate- 
ness in England last century. The makers were proud of their 
work and stamped their names on the handmade messages. The 
sentiment expressed in 1824 on a Valentine by Dobbs, Orna- 
mental Stationer to King George IV, is still in fashion: 

“The Rose will cease to blow, the Eagle turn a dove, 
the stream will cease to flow ere I will cease to Love.” 


* * * 


Kentuckians were a little peeved because some Iowa farmers 
said they would rather have Jap-Americans for farm help than 
Kentucky mountaineers. Depends on how one looks at it. Those 
Iowa farmers would perhaps prefer the Japs to so many college 
presidents, cabinet members or even Congressmen. 


o> ee 
Wanted, A Flivver 


In a letter published in the Jan. 24th issue of the PATH- 
FINDER S. R. Sutton of Paxton, Ill., sets forth in pointed and 
picturesque terms the kind of little automobile that he, and 
thousands of others, will want after the war. He specifies a 
“two-seat, one-lung auto, speed about 35 miles per hour, that 
runs indefinitely on a gallon of gas.” He mentions tentatively a 
“first cost” of $150, with tires available under $8 each. Mr. 
Sutton says old fellows like himself are not in a hurry, but 
need means to go for groceries and the like, and to visit their 
children and grandchildren. 

There can be no doubt about it, there is going to be a wide 
demand after the war for a cheap, tough, homely and efficient 
car. A new sort of “flivver” will be wanted. Not for society but 
for every-day use. There will be no need for a new model every 
year; it will be in style all the time; and will be kept till worn 
out, just like the old farm wagon. 

A lot of people, on farms and in business, have their eyes 
on the Government’s second hand “jeeps,” but there will not be 
enough “jeeps” to go around, nor will they quite fill the bill for 
Mr. Sutton. He wants less power but more protection from the 
weather. We have called the attention of three big manufactur- 
ers of automobiles to Mr. Sutton’s letter and invited them to 


comment on it. If they do so, their pronouncements on the sub- 
ject will be promptly passed along to our readers. But if they 
are not willing to make a new type of “flivver” for use imme- 
diately after the war then some other manufacturer probably 
will, for Mr. Sutton has voiced a broad and permanent trans- 
portation need. 


x * * 
Those Singing Ads 


It is always unpleasant to criticise radio “commercials” be- 
cause the business men, literary men and artists who express 
themselves through this medium are very sensitive. So we will 
limit ourselves to just a friendly suggestion about a relatively 
unimportant matter. What we want to suggest is this: Tell us 
about it; don’t sing it to us. 

If we understand the average man, whose tastes we have long 
studied from a purely selfish point of view, he would rather be 
told in simple words that Perley’s Pea Soup is perfect than to 
have it sung at him to the turn of “Marching Through Georgia.” 
Cooter’s Cute Ketchup does not sound more appetizing for hav- 
ing the “oo” sound run up the scale and down again by a nifty 
quartet. 

It’s just a matter of taste, apparently. We like the music, and 
we don’t mind the words, but they just don’t seem right in com- 
bination. The finest pill in the world seems a little out of place 
as the theme for the air of Mendelssohn’s Spring Song, and the 
most luscious tooth paste on the market hardly fits in with the 
music originally addressed to Annie Laurie. The combination 
creates something like the effect that might be felt upon seeing 
a beautiful lady wearing a sash proclaiming the qualities of So 
Fine cigarettes. 

After long observation we are convinced that the American 
people are quite willing to let the radio advertisers pay for the 
radio programs. They consider it only fair to listen to a com- 
mercial, reasonable in length and attractive in method of pres- 
entation, in return for receiving free the best radio programs in 
the world. If a plebiscite were held as to whether the people 
would prefer the plan, general in other countries, of paying for 
programs by a tax on receiving sets we believe the Nation 
would respond overwhelmingly in favor of our present system. 
It has worked satisfactorily. 

Much improvement has been made in presenting commercials. 
Long ago it was learned that short ones produced better than 
long ones which irritated the customers. That disagreeable 
“street barker” style has also been practically eliminated. We 
don’t like to be shouted at in our own homes. In truth, many 
commercials now are interesting and instructive, even when 
they describe articles for sale instead of telling us how to help 
win the war. It is good business to make them so, and, in our 
humble opinion one way to improve is to speak the ads rather 
than sing them. If an agent tried the singing method in per- 
son to person sales he would probably quickly meet with dis- 
couragement. 


* * ¥ 


According to some orators our boys are fighting for the old 
“American way of life”; others say that they are fighting to 
establish “a new and better world.” An un-oratorical opinion is 
that they are fighting to beat the Huns and Japs. 





Sure, that Saturday night pay en- 
velope’s bulging. But let me tell you 
something, brother, before you spend 
a dime . .. That money’s mine too! 


I can take it. The mess out here. 
And missing my wife and kid. 


What I can’t take is you making 
it tougher for me. Or my widow, if 
that’s how it goes. And brother, it 
will make it tough—if you splurge 
one dime tonight. You’re making 
money. More money than there’s 
stuff to buy. Money that can sock 
the cost of living to kingdom come 
—if you blow it! So hang on, till the 
job’s done. On to every last dime 
—till the squeal means a hole in the 
seat of your pants! 


You’re working .. . and I’m fight- 
ing .. . for the same thing. But you 
could lose it for both of us— without 
thinking. A guy like you could start 
bidding me right out of the picture 
tonight. And my wife and kid. There 
not being as much as everybody’d 
like to buy—and you having the 
green stuff. But remember this, 
brother—everything you buy helps 
to send prices kiting. Up. UP. AND 


UP. Till that fat pay envelope can’t 
buy you a square meal. 


Stop spending. For yourself. Your 
kids. And mine. That, brother, is 
sense. Not sacrifice. 


Know what I’d do with that dough 
... if I'd the luck to have it? 


I’d buy War Bonds—and, God, 
would J hang on to them! (Bonds 
buy guns—and give you four bucks 
for your three!) . . . I'd pay back 
that insurance loan from when Mol- 
lie had the baby . . . I'd pony up for 
taxes cheerfully (knowing they’re 
the cheapest way to pay for this war) 
. . . I'd sock some in the savings 
bank, while I could . . . I’d lift a load 
off my mind with more life insurance. 


And I wouldn’t buy a shoelace 
till I'd looked myself square in the 
eye and knew I couldn’t do without. 


(You get to knowin’—out here— 
what you can do without.) 


I wouldn’t try to profit from this 
war—and I wouldn’t ask more for 
anything I had to sell—seeing we’re 
all in this together. 

I’ve got your future in my rifle 
hand, brother. But you’ve got both 
of ours, in the inside of that stuffed- 
up envelope. You and all the other 
guys that are lookin’ at the Main 
Street shops tonight. 


Squeeze that money, brother. It’s 
got blood on it! 


Use it up . . . wear it out, us 


make it do...or do without geep 
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THE PEACEMAKERS!... 


Yes—even with their bellies stuffed with bombs and their 
noses spitting death—they are the Peacemakers. 


Peacemakers, first, because warplanes are a mighty force 
in winning the final victory in battle without which there 
can be no peace. 


And Peacemakers, too, because the very building of these 
planes has endowed our country with the production 
power upon which a lasting peace can be built. A greater 
wealth of machinery, ideas, materials, methods and skilled 
workers than ever existed before. 


When war ends, this new producing might will remain. 
From it will come more and better jobs— more and better 
things to live with —than anyone could have dreamed a 
few short years ago. 


Remember the name AVCO. At war it is the name of 
fighting aviation products — new-type propeller blades 
from this AVCO plant—other precision-built aviation 
products from other AVCO plants. 


In peace, AVCO will be a household name. The name 
of many new products in the finest, most efficient homes 
‘Americans have ever seen. 






AMERICAN PROPELLER 
CORPOR ATION! svistion conrorarion 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
OLLOW STEEL PROPELLER BLADES 


nscees ot (AVEO) rroover. 


Other Manufacturing Units of The Aviation Corporation 
LYCOMING DIVISION, Williamsport, Pennsylvania 
REPUBLIC AIRCRAFT PRODUCTS DIVISION, Detroit, Michigon 
SPENCER HEATER DIVISION, Williamsport, Pennsylvania 
NORTHERN AIRCRAFT PRODUCTS DIVISION, Toledo, Ohio 




















Subsidiory and Associated Companies of The Aviation Corporation 
AMERICAN CENTRAL MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
NEW YORK SHIPBUILDING CORPORATION 
CONSOLIDATED VULTEE AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


All The Aviction Corporation Divisions, Subsidieries and Associated 
Companies ore 100% on Wor Work 
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